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THESE ‘CHANGING TIMES 


Milady’ 2 . has mined to the museum, giving place to air condition- 
ing; Tenvoi with leve's 's young dizam, fervidly indjted with quill and 
sanded, has languished with Alexander Graham Bells vibrating wire; 
thie surrey with the fringe on top has are to the pide of the lane to 
let the angers model dash = 


Yes, these joi the days when kni;hthood was in flower have 
jsiven way to changing times, Jloniien nature does not change fun- 

Jamentally; nor do human ambitions, emotions, strivings for knowl 
" ledge and wisdom that it begets. 


Do you know of any easier, quicker and better way of acquiring back- 
ground Lxiovdedi: ‘of developing wisdoni, than through the experi- 
ence of others as recorded in Books? We'don’t! Through Books, the 
changes, the advances, the ambitions, the romance of other changing 
times amay Fe classified, studied and pigeon-holed in the mind, pro- 
viding the bedrock foundation of wisdom. (reprinted through cour- 
tesy on of B. Saunders Coa, ) 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


There are not enough outlets in America today for good writing, and 
Epoch, like other good magazines of its kind, finds itself unable to do all it 
should do with its pages. One need is that of keeping eyes open for the new 
writers who should be heard; another is to continue to make room for 
writers who have already demonstrated that they have significant things to 
say. Both groups, we feel, have a right to our space, and we try to recon- 
cile these needs as best we can. 

ALEX AUSTIN, a former contributor, was born 31 years ago in New 
York City. Since then, he has been a ranch hand, goldminer, newspaper 
reporter, cheesecake photographer, publicity man for Broadway shows, and 
was once voted drummer No. 14th in the country by Metronone Magazine. 
His first novel, The Greatest Lover in the World, was published last year. 
ROBERT CANZONERI, a new writer we are pleased to introduce, has pre- 
viously published one story in Story No. 2, in 1952. B. A. and M. A. from 
the University of Mississippi, he is now an Associate Professor of English 
at Georgetown College in Kentucky. Both poems and prose of CHARLES 
EDWARD EATON have previously appeared in Epoch. L. F. GERLACH 
is likewise a former contributor. This is the first appearance of JOSEPH- 
INE JACOBSEN here but she is widely known for her work in other jour- 
nals. SYDNEY KESSLER has published poems recently in Antioch Re- 
view, Prairie Schooner, and The Saturday Review of Literature. PAUL 
PETRIE first appeared in Epoch in our last issue. “Estaban” is the first 
published story of BENJAMIN SALTMAN, although another has been ac- 
cepted by /nterim. He is a graduate of the University of Pittsburgh and is 
living in Denver. JAMES SCHEVILL’s new book of poetry, The Right to 
Greet, was published in 1956, and his verse play The Bloody Tenet will have 
1957 publication. CARLETON WINSTON teaches Speech at the University 
of California. BERNARD WOLPERT, a former Hopwood Award winner 
at the University of Michigan, recently had a story in The Partisan Re- 
view. He is now living in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. STEVEN KATZ is a former 
Assistant Editor of Epoch. 





SUNDAY PREACHER 


By Robert Canzoneri 


They didn’t know what started it, unless the coal oil stove had 
got too hot or something with Carrie cooking the cornbread, but it 
had been supper time, and Luther was coming across the field be- 
yond the barn lot just before it turned dark, and he saw the black 
smoke rolling against the blue evening sky, and then he heard Car- 
rie’s scream and saw them running in and out, tiny people, hazy in 
the dusk; Carrie and Lettie and Velma, getting things out. So he 
ran, clumping the ground, panting and wheezing at the last; but it 
went up so fast he didn’t make it to help. 

First there was the smoke getting blacker, and then the flimsy 
house sprouted red flames, too loud and too bright and too hot to 
get anywhere near. And Luther couldn’t keep from shouting. . . . 

Luther stood in what had until last week been his front yard 
and looked away over the trees at the church steeple. He stirred his 
foot in the red dust without looking at it, and then said to Deacon 
Jody Craslin, without looking at him either, “No. I'd ruther have it 
right here where it was.” 

“There ain’t no sense to that,”’ Deacon Craslin said. His voice 
was like the twang of a cheap guitar. He shook his head. ““There’s 
no sense wasting the money just cause you want things too 
convenient.” 

Luther stretched his arms out wide like he was yawning. Cras- 
lin’s whine made him want to stomp and swear like he used to be- 
fore the Lord took hold of him. 


“No.” He shook his head slowly as he kept his eyes on the 
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church thinking, Tomorrow I’ll stand up there and the Lord will 
send His Spirit. . . . 

“Well, now,” Craslin said hotly. “You got no call to get high- 
hat with me just cause I asked you which you’d ruther.” 

“T never asked you for nothing since the beginning,” Luther 
said, “And I never even said anything except, ‘It’s up to y’all,’ since 
I been preaching here. But if I’m going to keep on preaching here, 
I ain’t going to live in the church house.” 

He looked down at the thick, red dust and saw an old bent 
spoon. It was the place where Velma and Lettie had been playing 
house that day when... . 

“You, Lettie!” he had hollered, “Quit playing house and get 
out in that cotton patch before I blister you good!” And Lettie, nine 
years old and knowing better, looked over at him real sassy and 
said, “That there’s no kind of work for a lady,” sounding just like 
Carrie, who was right now probably laying up in bed with her hair 
stringy and with hardly any clothes on, reading a trashy movie 
magazine. And he saw the flimsy board house sitting there with her 
inside and Lettie right out front sassy and no account like her, and 
little Velma, sweet-faced, taking it all in with round eyes, learning 
how to be worthless, and he grabbed the hoe handle so hard that his 


big knuckles swelled and turned white, and the cotton stretched out 
in endless rows: going nowhere. Oh, God ..., he thought as he 
blindly slammed the hoe to the scraped soil and shouted, “Shut 
up! You filthy, filthy, filthy, little . . .,” till his jaws locked. And 
then he seemed to hear it echo over the field, beating the dusty air, 
and he saw Lettie and Velma wincing back, and then Velma’s little 


shoulders in the flimsy blue shaking, scared; and so he ran toward 
her. 

“Honey,” he had called tenderly, his big shoes clearing high 
rows of curled green leaves and full green bolls, crunching the dry, 
turned earth. “Honey, honey!”’ And then holding them close, one in 
each arm, he had put his whiskery cheek on the thin cloth on their 
backs and felt the thin warm heartbeats against his sweaty sides, 
and panted hard to keep from crying... . 

“T don’t aim to cause no trouble about it,” Luther said, “but 
Deacon, I’ve done made up my mind.” 

Craslin shook his head impatiently. “Look,” he said, pointing 
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over the trees to the church. “It’s nv piece at all from the field here. 
And it wouldn’t be in the church. It’d be right behind it, just kind 
of hooked on. There just ain’t no sense in not doing it.” 

Luther said nothing. He looked off toward the church house 
as if he didn’t hear, as if he didn’t know Craslin was there. 

Craslin’s voice shook. “I’m calling a meeting of the Board of 
Deacons for tonight,” he said, “‘and we’ll see what we'll see.” 

“I never went before,” Luther said, still looking toward the 
church, “though it’s my right. But I’m coming tonight.” 

“All right,” Craslin whined. “All right. Suit yourself. But if 
you was something more than a Sunday preacher it'd be different, 
maybe.” He stalked off down the road kicking up yellow puffs 
about his thin ankles. 

Luther watched him go, looked straight at him for the first 
time, and thought . . . the kind of swine I'll be casting pearls in 
front of. . . . He shook the thought out of his mind impatiently. It 
was the first time he had had any real dealings with one of his mem- 
bers since he took over the preaching ten years ago. 

He had been drinking, that night, and the whiskey had begun 
to clog his blood like soured romance; and Carrie, a new bride 
then, had plucked at his overalls when he got up, finally, after the 
Lord laid hold of him. 

“Come to the Lord!” old Brother Weeks had been shouting 
over the invitation hymn. “Come to the Lord! He'll save you. 
Come!” And Luther had felt the hand of the Lord gripping him, 
squeezing the whiskey and weakness and sin out. He had felt his 
big frame lifted gloriously out of the seat, and then he was down 
front with old Brother Weeks, the words of testimony flowing out 
through him and flattening out hard against the plank walls in the 
dim church, and they rose into a mighty rush of sound so that the 
echo beat back on him like a lash, and he was emptied of himself 
and filled to bursting with God. Then, exhausted, but sobbing peace- 
fully, he sat, and they surged around him, shouting. 


And so when old Brother Weeks had died a month later. after 


laying one shaky old hand on Luther’s head in blessing, they asked 


young Luther to be the new pastor. 
“Let me study over it some,” he told them, and then he 
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wrestled in prayer. He thought of all the people he knew there. He 
thought of all the sin and ugliness and heartache and suffering, and 
he knew that if he got mixed up in it all he could not preach. So 
he had told them finally, “If you'll pay out what little I owe on 
this patch of land, and the house, I'll preach for you of a Sunday. I 
don’t want no salary beyond that. And I don’t aim to do no visiting, 
and I don’t aim to have folks bothering me. The Lord’s done set 
me apart for preaching on Sunday, and that’s my calling.” 

“Cost too much,” Jody Craslin had said. “Hunh! Buying 
houses!” 

“The house and land would be the church’s,” Luther said .“‘I 
just want to preach and work and be let alone.” 

Now he looked back at the church house where tomorrow he 
would preach. First, Sister Barksdale would begin playing the 
piano, and the congregation would stand and sing as painfully as 
Deacon Craslin talked. But there would be a beat and a melody, 
and Luther would feel the Lord coming like a huge thundercloud, 
black underneath and swelling white up to the finespun angels’ 
wings almost out of sight. 

At eight-thirty it was good dark, and he knew that Deacon 
Craslin would be shutting up the store for the night and that Deacon 
Barksdale and Deacon Venner would have driven in from their 
farms in dusty pickup trucks, and they would be in the back of the 
store under one bare light bulb. So he went down the gravel road, 
walking from old lady Drayton’s big house where they were stay- 
ing in the front room while the new house was being decided on. 
And when he reached the blacktop he walked carefully along the 
side of the road, putting his hand up like a blinder when car lights 
came at him. 

When he got to Craslin’s store an old Chevy was sitting by the 
gas pump and Deacon Craslin was handling the black hose, put- 
ting a dollar’s worth of gas in the dusty car. Two boys were sitting 
in the front seat. Luther did not look at them, but said, “Evening, 
Deacon,” and walked on into the dark store. 

Inside, back beyond the flat counters covered with gray cloth 
shirts and work pants and print goods, the other two deacons sat un- 
der the dim light in straight-backed, cane-bottomed chairs. Venner, 
small and red and nervous, leaned back and rocked to and fro 
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under the leather plowing tackle that hung against dark boards. 
Barksdale, larger, calm, with an old felt hat set well back on his 
head, poked at his teeth with a whittled matchstem. 

“Hidy, Preacher,” Venner said quickly, settling forward. 

“Evening, Deacons,” Luther answered. He looked down at 
them in the pale darkness, wishing he could leave, just be by him- 
self until the morning. 

“Have a seat, Bro. Luther,” Barksdale said. 

“Good sermon you preached last Sunday,” Venner said. 

“The Lord done it,” Luther answered, sitting down with his 
back to the fenced-in place where Craslin kept his books and 
money. 

Craslin came in, and put a dollar down inside the fence on an 
old cash register. Then he stepped quickly out and took the empty 
chair. 

“This is the first time the preacher’s been with us,” he said. 
“But it’s his right.”” He looked from Barksdale to Venner, “And I 
guess we ought to have a prayer to start off with,” he bobbed his 
head down, “if you'll lead us, Bro. Luther.” 

Luther bowed his head and closed his eyes, but the Lord 
wasn’t there, only the dead air of Craslin’s store, and so he said, 
“Deacon Barksdale.” 


“Oh, Lord,” Barksdale said in a low voice, “be with us tonight 


and help us to do what’s right in thy sight, and save us all in 
heaven. Amen!” 

“The business,” Craslin whined as soon as the “Amen” was 
out, “is where we’re going to build the new house for the preacher. 


Now y’all know we’ve give the preacher everthing he’s asked for. 
And, now mind you, I ain’t saying nothing against his preaching, 
but it seems to me like there ain’t no reason for throwing money 
away, no more’n we got and times being hard, and all.” 

“Well, now,” Barksdale said, “I guess we can get up enough 
to build another house, all of us working.” 

“Can’t get another preacher like him, that’s for shore,” Ven- 
ner said, blinking at Craslin. 

“‘Now, that ain’t the point,” Craslin said. 

“Course,” Barksdale said, “my old lady always wanted a 
preacher that visited, like old Brother Weeks done. But it never 
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made much nevermind to me.” 

“I’m not saying not to build,” Craslin protested. “No sir. All 
I’m saying is it’d be cheaper if we’d just build right onto the back 
of the church.” 

The flesh-heat of Carrie seeping in from behind . . ., Luther 
thought angrily, . . . the ground of everyday sin. . . . 

“Back of the Church?” Venner said, flicking his eyes from one 
to the other. “I never heard of doing that.” 

“That ain’t no reason for not doing it,” Craslin snapped. “You 
got three walls to put up ’stead of four. It figures cheaper. And the 
preacher’d be right there—just walk in the back door to preach of 
a Sunday.” 

Barksdale looked at Luther. “How’s that sound to you?” he 
asked. 

“T ain’t going to live that way,” Luther said. “I'll preach in 
the street up at Blue Leaf or on the courthouse lawn at Hinton 
first.” 

“It’s just a pity the house had to burn up, anyhow,” Barksdale 
said. 

“There just ain’t no sense to it,” Craslin said. He turned to the 
preacher. “Why?” he asked. “How come you won’t live there?” 


“Some things is holy,” Luther answered. 

“The Lord don’t live in houses made by hands, does he? Then 
there’s nothing wrong with living back of the church, just tacked 
on, sort of.” Craslin’s voice whanged painfully in the dim, musty 


store. 

Barksdale and Venner looked at Luther, waiting. “I can’t do 
it, that’s all,” he said. 

“But why? You ain’t got no call to spend our money just cause 
you're too high-handed to give a reason!” 

Luther said it as quiet as he could “I just couldn’t preach if 
I lived there.” He felt drops of sweat break out on his forehead, 
and he licked his lips. ““You want a reason, and that’s it.” 

“Hunh!” Craslin said. “Reason!” 

Venner stirred; his red face twitched. “If he can’t preach no 
other way, let’s do it like he says. I don’t want no mealy-mouthed 
preacher meddling around here. I'll stick to Bro. Luther.” 

“What you got to say?” Craslin asked. 
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“Well, maybe we ought to think it over,” Barksdale said, look- 
ing up at the light bulb. 

Craslin glared up at him. “There ain’t no sense to it.” He 
turned savagely to the preacher. “Nobody’s complaining about you 


never visiting, even though folks is sick. And nobody’s said a word 
about .. . about your family. . . .” 


“And you better not,” Luther said slowly, getting up. He 
leaned over Craslin and clenched his fists tight for a minute, and 
then pulled himself away and walked out. 

Lettie and Velma were already asleep on the pallet in old 
lady Drayton’s front bedroom, and the light was out, so he tiptoed 
in and unhitched his overalls real careful so the metal buttons 
wouldn’t clink. He eased into the feather bed beside Carrie. 

“So you come back,” Carrie said too loud. 

“°’Course I did,” he whispered. 

“I thought maybe you went slap to heaven, without dying,” 
she said. 

“Hush, you'll wake up Velma.” 

“Lettie don’t matter. of course. She ain’t good enough for 
you.” 

“You shut up,” he said. The feather bed rose up around him 
like it would shut off his breath. 

“And me,” Carrie said. “I ain’t nobody. Can’t even go to 
church these eight years since I was carrying Velma. Ain’t good 
enough.” 

“Hush up, now, ” he warned. Old Lady Drayton would hear 
sure. 

“Oh, yeah!” she said. “Brother High-and-Mighty. So perfect. 
So damn perfect. Work all day, sleep all night, preach on Sunday 
and to hell with everybody.” 

‘* T know what I got to do,” he said. “You hush.” 

“Hush!” she hissed. “I'll hush you! It’s my turn to testify, 
Brother Sunday Preacher, devil on Monday. But your own wife 
ain’t fit to be seen with you.” 

“We been through that a million times,” he said. “Why don’t 
you shut up? I told you and told you IJ ain’t no better than you. I 
wisht I was, but I ain’t.” He turned on his side, away from her. 
But God called me, and I got to stay separate. I got to.” 
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“Separate!”’ she said. “What you call separate? Living like 
the devil? You just don’t want nothing or nobody around to remind 
you what you really are—ain’t that it? Yeah, I know you, Brother 
Sunday Preacher. God knows, I know you more’n I want to.” 

“Nag,” he whispered. “I’m going outside. Go on, nag. You 
done it solid for ten years now. Just keep at it.” 

He went out onto the dark porch, the memory of the time he 
had first laid down the law to Carrie not to go to church with him 
rising in his mind like muck in a stirred-up spring. She was getting 
big with Velma, and he had been laying there on Saturday night 
thinking about God and how He could take ahold and pull him in- 
side out, and wishing for the next morning, when Carrie put her 
arm over him, soft and warm and heavy. 

“Get away,” he said. “I’m sleepy.” And then later, “Go 
away. You’re godless and unclean!” But she only giggled and said, 
“Now, Luther,” and giggled again. 

In the middle of the night he had got out of bed and padded 
barefoot out to the front yard in the darkness. “Oh, God,” he said, 
looking up at the stars, “forgive me!” He felt kind of sick, but 
spent like he had been preaching. “That’s your calling for me,” he 
said fiercely. “Preaching!” 

Tonight, though, he sat down miserably on old lady Dray- 
ton’s steps and worked his bare toes against each other in the cool 
air, looking at them as if he could see them in the dark. It was still 
the week-time. It wasn’t Sunday yet. But maybe in the morning he 
would rise and leave it all again, like for ten years now, and walk 
to the church house and stand up and let God make him forget Car- 
rie and even the benches and the people. 

But before, when he first felt his skin get tight with knowing 
it was coming, he would lift his head and speak out above the low 
benches, and the words would come faster and stronger, like the 
coming thunderstorm till he wouldn’t even know what he was say- 
ing, but it would be like riding the wind way up high in the dark 
storm, till he came out into the bright blue sky, blinded by the sun. 

And there at the top, pulling and pulling and pulling to hold 
close to God, he’d wear himself plumb out, and God’s hands would 
tenderly set him down again, and keep just touching, as he sat 
trembling now in the chair, the tears running down while he said 
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to God there with him, “Thank you, God. Thank you,” like to a 
friend or wife or mother, only far more loving. 

But what if they really did build the house on the back of the 
church house, and he and Carrie and Lettie and Velma had to live 
there all week long, eating and sleeping and fussing, and doing all 
kinds of things that were unclean? And so he would rise up in 
church and reach out for God, but right outside the window he 
could see the place where Lettie had sassed him and he had felt 
hate. And from behind, darkness would seep through thin walls 
upon him, a sickening dark stain oozing from the foul spot where 
he had been lost in the black whirlpool with Carrie. And the dust 
of the cotton field, shaken off his shoes right into the house behind 
him, would rise in a slow kind of sweeping wind, and he would 
smell its dryness, feel the dead weight of day after day come down 
on his struggling shoulders, and God would not be there. Luther 
shuddered and went back inside. 

The next morning Carrie talked while they were waiting for 
old lady Drayton to get through with the kitchen, and she talked 
while she cooked the grits and biscuits, and she talked while Luther 
choked them down without looking up at her. 

“So Jody Craslin’s out to get you,” she said. “Maybe your 
time has come.” 

“For what?” Lettie asked. 

“‘Maybe’s everybody’s as sick of him as some folks I know,” 
she said. 

“Who?” Velma said. “Who’s sick of him?” 

“Lord knows, not you,” Carrie answered. Her hair was down 
in her eyes and she brushed it back with her arm. Her jaw was set. 
“But maybe your ma’s so damn sick she just can’t put up with no 
more.” 

Luther didn’t raise his head, though he was looking at her. 
“You hush,” he said. 

She stood in front of him with her hands on her hips and 
looked as mean and ugly as she could. “Hush!” she said. “Don’t 


let nobody hear you! Don’t let nobody see you!” She shook her 


finger in his face, as close as she could get without touching it. 
“One of these days I'll be heard and seen! You watch out, Luther 
Wells! Jody Craslin may be squeezing you, but he’s not doing noth- 
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ing to what I’m going to do.” 

And when he got ready to leave, she laughed “Old Jody’s got 
you whupped,I declare.” “I’d like to watch him skin you this 
morning.” 

Luther felt like he’d had all he could take. His voice shook 
when he said, “Y’all stay here,” to the three of them, and left. 

He walked down the road from old lady Drayton’s to the dark, 
packed path through the sweetgums and on to the pines near the 
back part of the church house. 

He paused by a pine trunk and breathed heavy, like he had 
just had a long run through the week, running to a church house 
that might not even be there. But there it stood, white and square, 
four walls and a roof put up a long time ago around some air that 
had been there all along but somehow was changed into the inside 
air of the church, the God-laden air, the air that was dim in the 
bright daytime and bright in the dark Sunday evening—separate. 

But as he walked on he saw some men behind the church, and 
there was Deacon Craslin showing them, stepping off with thin legs 
four paces back and four paces across, flatting in with a sweep of 
his hand the three walls that would close in some more air, change 
it, foul it with people’s breath and dirty clothes and messy hair, 
and mean words. 

“No!” Luther shouted, without meaning to, trying to push the 
sight away with his hand. Deacon Craslin and the others turned and 
stared at him; but then he walked on with his head down through 
the side door and stepped up on the plain pine platform, and sat 
down heavily in the big straight chair at the back. He was gasping 
to breathe steady, but he sat still again with his head down on one 
hand and his eyes closed, until he could again look forward to 
God’s coming. 

The music started, now, with a clang of the piano and the wail 
of Sister Barksdale’s voice, and, as one by one other voices edged 
in, it began to feel like church music was supposed to. And with 
little trying Luther got into the Sunday feeling, leaving behind the 
things that tried to pull him back and down. Faint splotches of light 
moved slowly, slowly, just out of reach beneath his tightly closed 
eyelids like the peace of God in a dark world. 

And when the music stopped and the rustling kind of settled, 
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Luther stood up tall and stretched his arms upward and looked at 
the ceiling, at the dusty boards and dirt dauber nests, but seeing 
through and beyond to the deep flow of blue, pure blue, in God’s 
heaven. 

“God,” he shouted with all the fullness of his voice, “God is 
coming today. I feel him coming. I see his fire coming down. I 
hear....” 

And then he saw them. Carrie came first with her hair done 
neat, and she was wearing a red and white dress that he hadn’t seen 
on her for years. Her face was scrubbed shiny and she was smiling. 
maybe sneering, so that he thought, Wicked! Godless! until he saw 
her lip tremble. Lettie was behind, looking down at her fistful of 
Carrie’s skirt, and then Velma, her eyes wide and just ready to be 
scared. 

He could not believe that they were really there, and so he 
stood blinking, his sermon forgotten, watching Carrie come boldly 
down the aisle neat and scrubbed and clean, her thighs rounding 
the red and white cloth so that a thin stream of sweet craving 
seemed to wind up and about him like warm pine smoke, and he 
felt himself leaning forward till his ribs were hard against the pud- 
pit stand and he woke up to the church and the brazen disobedience 
of Carrie and the desire growing in his body, and he stood up 
strong and angry against it all. 

“Get out,” he said to Carrie. “Get out, I tell you!” 

But she came on, half dragging Lettie and Velma, now, came 
on while her lip trembled in the corner and she looked at him like 
she was daring him, coming right down to the front pew. And so he 
grabbed a breath and said, “All right, then!” and started toward 
them with his fist wadded tight before he saw what he was doing 
and stopped, afraid, and fell on his knees hard on the floor on the 
pine flooring and hugged the base of the pulpit stand tight in his 
arms so that he would not walk away from the place where God had 
always come to him. 

He did not even notice that his knees hurt against the hard 
floor, but said over and over to himself, “Oh, God! Oh, God!” be- 
cause he wanted God more than anything else, more even than he 
wanted to drive Carrie away. He shook his head violently, because 
there came also a picture of Craslin’s three walls back of the church 
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piled up with soiled clothes and the heat of sudden anger and the 
sickening warmth of Carrie’s round thighs. And he cried, “Oh, 
God!” again because he wanted God even more than to get away 
from these. 

When he began to realize that he was kneeling in silence, he 
slowly opened his eyes to look, and there were the people sitting 
stock still in the slatted pews, watching him. He struck the pulpit 
stand with the heel of his hand, not hard, but to feel something 
solid. Then he stood up, gripping the sides of the stand tightly. He 
looked out at the people, aware once more that he was in the church 
and it was Sunday morning, after all; and although he took in the 
crafty gleam in Craslin’s small eyes and the shifty fear in Bill Ven- 
ner’s and although he saw Carrie’s sob-twisted face and Lettie and 
Velma hunched tearfully with her on the front row, he began no 
longer to feel cramped, but yearned after God, emptying himself. 

And so he stretched his arms high above his head, reaching 
upward as if he would grasp the ceiling in his hands. And he 
shouted, “Oh, God! You’re coming! You’re coming anyway!” surg- 
ing upward and then pulling his hands apart as if he were ripping 
the ceiling open and could see out beyond, beyond Carrie and Cras- 
lin and the church house and beyond even the bounds of Lucius 
County and of Mississippi and of the whole round earth, the mighty 
and terrible power of God like a thunderstorm covering everything, 
its lightning streaks blinding, its thunder a deafening roar, its wind 
and rain a lashing, drowning judgment on everything and every- 
body, riding over them all, so that he was borne off in the power 
that saw no flesh boundaries nor walls nor even sin, but swept over 
them all and carried him high on the ringing sound of his own 
voice beyond even the highest angel wings of the undercloud into 
the pure light of God’s love. 

And through it all he was aware of himself only as a man 
stretched tautly upward in such rapture that not a single dirt 
dauber nest mattered, nor the constant click of fans, nor even the 
strange feeling that behind him was the new house built up against 
the church, like the root-soil from which a stem could rise to lift 
white bolls bursting toward the sun. 





IN WHAT PLACE THE PLAY 
CONCLUDES 


By Charles Edward Eaton 


This year the apple boughs portray 
So many roles—white actresses born to bravura style— 
O my time, where is your image that lasts for even a day? 


To three walls of high pure love, 

I must be the gravest audience of all. 

So is the drama that immortal room 

Where a tree draws on a white and tragic glove 
And begs a name of me, brilliant and providential, 
For all the meanings that from that gesture loom. 


O to sit in this great alcove alone, this huge recess 
Which is the mind when it is brought, traduced, with perfect style 
To an absolute “Ah” of ecstasy, the “No” of resolute distress. 


This majesty of which I am a part 

Wants merely to be named the white room of fate, 

The wings where love disputes our rank. 

All virtues are full of doors, the heart 

Must never forget that even this greatest gate 

Is multiple in passage. Look how the actress bows to what 
we think. 


Yet, if we lose the word, we grasp the pantomime. 

Blossoms fall like tears. “All for Love” is surely not the title here. 

I think of the many exits beauty takes behind the curtain of our 
time. 
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NEIGHBORS 


By James Schevill 


Next door 

In a shingle-sliding house 

With paint curling off like worms 
In their crawling pace 

Lives the neighbor whose guts I hate 
With his miser-face. 


His house 

Is a jungle of mice and junk 

And he ‘means to cut my property value 
With his ugly mess 

Of broken furniture, decaying wood, 
Nothing to bless. 


In the morning 

He stakes out his property line 

With a tall, imaginary fence; 
I feel barbed wire 

Though he only hammers sticks in the ground 
With eyes of fire. 


His little head 

Sits on his neck like a grape 

And the rags of his clothes fill with dirt. 
To treat him mean 

I give laughing parties for my friends while 
He watches behind a screen. 


I think he was born 

To live a hermit’s isolation 

And serve himself with trembling hands 
Trapped in a shell 

Of darkness where the cold air blows 
No saving church bell. 





But every time 

I look at him with hate he changes, 

His shoulders sag and his head sinks, 
He decays with his house 

As I paint desperately to keep my house alive 
And set traps for any mouse. 


CONVERSATION 
WITH A LOOKING GLASS 


By Sydney Kessler 


My older sister hates me when I smile, 

And that I never miss a day of school, 

She says that laughter’s going out of style. 
Once she tried to hold me under in the pool. 


Seeing mother kissing strangers, I turn away. 

I’d rather draw with crayons than learn to fight. 
I'd sooner read a story than try to play. 

The day that father died, I disappeared from sight 


And spent all morning at the zoo. 
Yes, I cried. 
My sister paints her toenails red. 
She asked, once, my opinion, and | lied. 
After the goldfish and the dog are fed 


(The only duties that are mine alone), 

I listen to who-done-its in my room. 

I always know who’s guilty halfway through. 
Sometimes I lie awake and toss till dawn, 
Aware of muffled weeping in the gloom. 


Sometimes I think Il] die, but never do. 





THE LIFE AND DEATH OF A 
VALEDICTORIAN 
By Jan Wahl 


THE ROSARY of the Mahometan faith is made up a string of 
ninety-beads; with each bead, as it is counted, a different name is 
told for God, yet there are a hundred names for Him in all—the 
last of them being sublime, infinite, and so beautiful that it cannot 
be spoken by the human tongue, it cannot be known to the circum- 
scribed, human mind. 

The hundredth name for summer now danced up in the air, a 
rainbow’s beam shot out from a prism, floating above Caroline 
Way’s head. But a strong glass shell was placed over her, between 
her and that perfect name, so she couldn’t touch it. And her rolled- 
up diploma, marked Valedictorian, was beside her on the seat; 
however, she knew if she carefully thumbed through the Webster 
Dictionary, from one end to the other, she would never find the 
name she wanted. Peter Linen—this was his car, he was driving— 
could certainly never find it. 

The top of the blue Dodge was folded back on the tonneau, 
therefore Caroline could look straight up; yellow-green treetops 
whizzed past. When Peter turned down General Sherman Road, a 
silver maple tree was dropping its heavy rain of seeds. “Gee hoz- 
afat!” Peter bellowed, pushing his foot to the floor; Caroline and he 
were pelted with winged seeds; they laughed. Lawyer Ed Framey 
was watering his lawn. on the shady side. When the car speeded by, 
Lawyer Framey turned his hose straight in their path. “Darn 
kids,” he said, splattering them. Caroline shot her hands to her 
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head, protectively. The windshield now had a row of small green 


waterdrops across it, the shape of pearls. 

In the marrow of her bones, Caroline felt the light shock of 
cold water on a warm day. Shivering, she drew the silk scarf 
around her throat tighter. She turned: Lawyer Framey was stand- 
ing at the roadside, a figure growing very small, dwindling as the 
car kept going down the street, heckling, ““You shouldn’t speed so!” 

Peter eased his foot up from the accelerator. “Next thing, he’ll 
call in the Marshal,” he said. Caroline—they were passing a bright 
lilac garden—touched the tiny muscle bumps on his arm. “Whose 
little honey-bun are you?” he asked. Her hand moved back. “You 
want to drive out to Vannerman’s Grove?” Peter suggested. She 
laced her fingers across her face, forming a fan. Under it, she 
frowned. 

The boy set his face wryly. “That’s right. I'd forgotten who I 
was with.” He cut the car sharply down Webster Street and took 
her home. 

The Ways’ wide front lawn was moss-covered; the driveway 
curved around it in a half circle, under the second-story long porch 
which was held up by brick pillar stilts, and stopped beside the 
small ground porch at the back door, between the house and the big 
barn now used as a garage. The barn was considered very unusual 
because it was stucco-covered to match the house. 

“Tl tell you what,” Peter said, shutting off the ignition. He 
pointed to the trout pond, really stocked with big faded goldfish, 
which it had been Mr. Way’s fancy to have built in the huge sloping 
back yard —“Let’s drown our books. You only get out of high 
school once, hey?” 

At that moment Caroline’s baby sitter, Vera, came trotting out 
on the board-floor second-story porch (in their house, the kitchen 
was located on the second floor). She shouted down, “Mama says 
there’s chocolate brownies for you two!” 

Caroline called up, “Bring them over to the trout pond, Vera,” 
filling her arms, like Peter’s, with books. She unlatched her door; 
Peter thudded to the ground from his side of the car; she sprang 
softly to the ground on her toes. She beat him easily to the pond. 
He had dropped Cicero and Geometry and had to go back for them. 

Caroline and Peter stood then on opposite sides of the pond. 
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Lily pads and green filmy scum floated on the surface, yellow- 
snouted fish sometimes poked their way in the midst of lily-pad 
shadows. 

Peter dropped his books, turning a cartwheel. He spun to a 
stop. He quickly retrieved the books, grabbing them by loose pages 
as you might clutch by the hair a doll you have outgrown. “One! 
Two! Three!” 

They both cheered, 

“Barney Google, 
You and I!— 
Who loves? we love 
Old Road High!” 
and they plunged the books, one after another, into the water. Vera 
emerged while American History and Politics desperately tried to 
remain on the surface,—its cotton binding buckled, bubbled, 
gasped and finally sank from view. 

Vera put the tray down right where she was, stole a chocolate 
brownie and ran into the house after her mother. 

“Sour pickle!” Peter called. Caroline and he looked at each 
other; for a moment they were shamefaced, yet truly didn’t regret 
their act. Peter, who was nearest the tray, dived for it, coming up 
with a mouthful of chocolate crumbs. Caroline took long, lean 
strides over to the tray and sat, cross-legged, Ruth St. Denis-style, 
beside Peter Linen. It was a wake. 

Caroline only realized, however, they were celebrating for 
reasons worlds apart when she slipped off her pigskin sandals and 
Peter rested his glass of milk on the moss to massage her slim, pre- 
cious foot: for Peter was to leave for college, and more books, in 
the fall; so his action with her had been, more than not, pointless; 
but she was going away to Buttermilk Farm Academy of the Dance, 
into the full life of doing, not mere reading, so she had drowned her 
books for a purpose. She munched a brownie, reflecting. 

Vera trotted out again with Mrs. Way jiggling behind her. 
Peter had always been ill at ease with Caroline’s mother ever since 
the afternoon, about ten years before, when he had come home from 
school with Caroline and had met her mother in the upstairs living 
room treadling away at the Singer machine; she was stitching gray 
doilies, and he had told her, bursting with familiarity. “Hello, 
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Fatty,” and had instantly rued those words and so had pretended, 
to draw her attention away, that his thumb was pinched inside the 
cigar ashstand in front of Mr. Way’s harp and although Caroline’s 
mother had replied, “Let me help you,” as if he hadn’t said any- 
thing, he had almost crawled under the smelly horsehair sofa in 
embarrassment. All this Caroline herself remembered. 

Mrs. Way was pushing open the sliding door to the garage, 
squeezing through the crack she made. A few seconds later a giant 
scrawny skeleton hand shook itself threateningly out the crack: it 
was a pine-wood lawnbroom, Mrs. Way at the other end, and she 
came out waving it in the air indignantly all the way to the trout 
pond. 

Peter Linen solemnly swallowed his glass of milk, although 
first he pinched Caroline’s toes. Caroline had nothing to say—she 
was certainly not going to apologize for “wasting” the books. They 
were well gotten rid of. 

Mrs. Way scraped the rake handle along the bottom of the 
water. It struck some books. But then she withdrew the rake, tak- 
ing care not to touch any fish, and sighed, “I don’t suppose it would 
do any good to scoop them out, after all.”” Mrs. Way bent down, 
with Vera, to pick up the empty glasses and crumb-covered brownie 
dishes and carry them back on the tray. Her face flushed a little 
when she had to stoop over, and she scanned Peter’s and Caroline’s 
faces without saying a word, and soon there were all eight hands 
placing forks, dishes, and glasses on the tray. 

“Am I a sour pickle—was I a sour pickle, to tell?” Vera 
pleaded all the way back to the house. Peter and Caroline couldn’t 
hear if Mrs. Way made an answer or not. 

Peter got up, stretching. Then, seeing that Mrs. Way was just 
in the act of opening the back door on the porch, he streaked across 
the yard, all uphill, to bawl into the screen door. which banged, 
“Golly Ned, I’m sorry, Mrs. Way. I’m sorry,” he said, peeling 
away ten years. 

Caroline bit her lip. 

Then he scrambled into the open blue Dodge without opening 
the driver’s seat door, started the motor, and as he turned the bend 
in the drive. going out of sight, called back, to Caroline, who was 


making a pirouette on the grass, bare-footed, “Bye-bye, sugar pie!” 
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HER PRACTICE barre, four pairs of satin shoes, her tunic, the 
full-length mirror, rolls of tape, the rugless floor, the porcelain an- 
tique Dutch cross which her father had brought from Europe, the 
framed small mezzotint of Miriam, the sister of Moses, dancing be- 
side the sea, her letter from Buttermilk Farm, the framed photo- 
graphs of Mary Wigman and Isadora Duncan: these made her king- 
dom, bathed in the clean smell of sweat which filled her room like 
the mixed odor of orange-rind and cloves. She also had two notices 
from the Old Road Review, one from a spring recital of Miss 
Louise Bride Horner’s Classes (Miss Horner also made the grape- 
wine used at the Presbyterian Church for communions; she had al- 
lowed Caroline to help by stamping on and smashing the grapes, 
and it had been like seeing blood on her for the first time after 
strenuous dancing) and one from a free show she had given to gain 
extra credit when she had wastefully belonged to the Campfire 
Girls,—but she modestly kept these notices in the top bureau 
drawer; however sometimes she filled in the blank area on the wall 
between the pictures of Mary Wigman and Isadora Duncan by part- 
ly squeezing her eyes shut,—and it wasn’t so difficult to see an out- 
line there of the ideal Caroline, flesh and soul united, a Caroline 
she would grow to be, whom impulsive Peter could never compre- 
hend; whom even her father—who knew something of the tender 
dominion of art and mystique but not too much, because he be- 
longed to a time just past and its old forms—didn’t suspect would 
spring from her; yet she was blessed by visions, now and then, of 
that self, and she could see it, straight and clear. . . . 


THE GERMAN Gardens were on Ger \an Island in the Tannamaw 
River. You got there by using a self-operating ferry that ran on a 
pulley arrangement. Peter Linen was pulling Caroline and Junior 
A. Winnow and his date, Elvena Metcalf, across. When they were 
midway, the ferry halted; Peter became goggle-eyed. “It’s stuck. 
sure as shooting,” he groaned. “We'll have to swim for it.” The 
girls shrieked and pulled out their hankies, which they twisted. EI- 
vena was soon in tears. 

Junior put his hand out in Pete’s shoulder. “Come on, Pete, 
play fair,” he warned. With that, Peter grinned and started the 
ferry up again.—Caroline had tied her handkerchief in an angry 
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knot. 

The shrill music of Wally Beck and His Boys exploded in the 
air. 

Peter was wearing a blue dinner-jacket, a red carnation tucked 
in the lapel, and white duck trousers, Junior had a white jacket, 
red flower, black pants; Caroline’s dress was pink tulle, Elvena’s 
was noisy white taffeta. They came flickering off the ferry just as 
the tin bell clanged to send it back to the other side. 

The German Gardens was an eggshell wood cafe straight from 
Vienna: scrolls at the top along the blood-red roof sconces on the 
outside walls, holding small kerosene lamps; there was a long cur- 
licue twisted, painted fence which closed in the outside dancing 
area. Wally Beck and His Boys, atop an oyster platform—you 
danced around them—shook their wavy brushed hair, and bent like 
river-reeds inside their black tuxedos. 

Peter and Junior ran ahead to commandeer a handy table, its 
fancy paper cloth hanging nicely over the sides, under which the 
boys could hide small bottles of wild-gin they had brought by 
means of special pockets stitched in their coats. “Hey, kid!” they 
signaled a waitress, who skimmed over the crowd toward them. 
“Four ginger ales, aged in wood!” they cried. She folded back into 
the crowd and the boys fed on her polite titters until Caroline and 
Elvena returned from making sure of themselves in the Frauleiner 
mirror; then Peter Linen tapped a twenty-five cent piece on the 
table, making the coin disappear only to be plucked eventually 
from the ridge on Caroline’s collarbone, and when the waitress 
came back he tossed her the coin and she slid it quick as a wink 
into her pocket. 

After a while, Junior A. Winnow and Elvena Metcalf drifted 
to the song, The Opossum’s Got Him, a lazy fox-trot, and Peter and 
Caroline remained with the gin, which somebody had to watch. 

There was a square china bowl on their table which Caroline 
hadn’t noticed before, so it seemed to be suddenly laid there. Short- 
stem pansies floated inside. Caroline took some and pinned them in 
her hair. She was asking Peter what time it was, when Rita-May 
Frost and her visiting cousin from Columbus, Elliot Shoemaker, 
who was wearing an Indianbead belt, came over. “Look what my 


daddy gave me for graduation,” Rita-May said, twisting it where 
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it hung from her neck. “A lavalier-—real garnets,” she admitted, 
taking a sharp siep back to show them off better. However, in step- 
ping, she flattened, with a crack, the open toes of Elvena, who was 
returning to the table. Quietly screaming, Elvena hobbled to her 
chair. Rita-May was about to apologize, then displayed instead her 
lavalier to Elvena, who now cried tears in awe of the dazzling pend- 
ant. Caroline had turned aside and was rearranging pansies in her 
hair. 

Peter observed that Caroline had pushed her feet, defensively, 
half under her chair. He called her by name. She turned, her 
hands still at the pansies so that her bare arms made a pair of sym- 
metrical arcs to her head, a form used by Balinese dancers. 

Wally Beck and His Boys played Freckles. 

“There’s an old one,” Peter said. “Care to try?” The song was 
fast, Wally Beck blew his saxophone, a girl shook her shoulder- 
gardenia off and couples gayly trampled over it, several boys tried 
to dance and comb their hair at the same time, somebody danced 
holding a lighted table candle until the candle went out, Rita-May 
and her cousin were singing Freckles, a bottle dropped and deli- 
cately crashed, a fat cloud hid the moon. 

“If I do,” Caroline answered, drying her hands on her tulle 
bodice, “will you take me home?” 


A SHIPMENT of wax funeral lilies had been expected, and when 
the two men came shyly in the door after rapping on the screen, 
Caroline’s father unfolded his wallet to pay them. Mr. Way and 
Caroline had been drinking ice-water in the back office, discussing 
her departure in the fall—how many bags, what kind of clothes; 
Caroline had sidestepped any other level of discussion because she 
felt there could be no real communication at this point; she was 
committed to a future and wanted the mystery of it kept private; 
however she was beginning to sense that her father was a little dis- 
appointed, but he had touched on her nerve of susceptibility—the 
kind of music and dancing one could express best to,—and she be- 
came so afraid that he might say something so outmoded that she 
skillfully cut him short and was secretly relieved when the two in- 
truders appeared. 

The men were taking off their hats. The taller one had curly 
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black-leaf hair, matting around his ears, and wore a gold ring in his 


left ear; he had a thin bright orange scarf, long hands, eyes like 
Sicilian olives; his suit was wrinkled brown cotton. The other wore 
a blue gabardine with wide shoulders; a harmonica stuck out of his 
pocket instead of a handkerchief; he held in his hand an elastic 
string at the end of which bounced a straw hat with a robin’s feather 
in the band; he was nearly bald except for a few neat dark-crayon 
lines across his smooth skull. 

The first one, who finally spoke, twisted in his hands his felt 
hat until he had ripped the ventilation holes wider. 

“It’s about Romano,” he said. 

* 

When the men had left, Mr. Way had in his pocket one 
thousand dollars in cash and an order for a special teakwood cas- 
ket to be sent from Detroit. He had first called the Marshal’s of- 
fice, to get permission to go ahead with the funeral plans,—and dis- 
covered that the gipsies, with the Mayor’s approval, had rented the 
fairgrounds (which were not going to be used again for the public 
until the second week in August) on which to pitch their tents and 
park wagons and cars, and were allowed to spend money at all 
stores but were forbidden entrance to the Hotel or any church or 
saloon, and that the gipsies had to keep socially to the fairgrounds, 
and must carry away their own refuse. The Marshal added, speak- 
ing so loudly Caroline could hear every word, “I told them, Lay a 
hand on one of our children, and I shoot!” Then he said something 
more, but Mr. Way folded his hand over the mouthpiece and smiled 
to the men. 

Caroline’s father said, when he had hung up, “You'd better 
bring in your King now,” but the black-haired man replied that 
they would have to fetch him at the fairgrounds since they hadn't 
known if Mr. Way would take the funeral or not. 

* 

The same men returned in half an hour, with two others assist- 
ing. Caroline held the door open for them. They marched stiffly 
up the back porch stairs, their burden supported by richly engraved 
boards and wrapped in a great silk shawl with blue tassels hanging 
down like tears held by silk cords. They stepped into the house, 
like an entrance to a stage. Their ceremony was a play, Caroline 
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watching. 

“He was very old, Romano,” a gipsy said. The others re- 
peated, in a chorus, “Very old.” 

Later, when Caroline saw King Romano in his casket, the 
plush almost hidden by banks of flowers, she thought he too was 
carved from wood; he was as sacred as any ikon. 


PETER LINEN and his family had gone up to the lake for twelve 
days, and when Caroline passed the sandlot where Peter sometimes 
practiced baseball, she saw a cap left hanging on the railing in 
front of the bleacher seats. 

She had walked as far as the golf links, and when she got 
there, in a small hollow with close-shaved grass, she had stepped 
out of her shoes, and— 

She was a tree, if she wanted, branches bending; she was a 
graceful turtle in a stream; she was movement of any kind; she let 
inner feeling spread out to her limbs, and her pointing feet, her 
hinged shoulders and upturned face at last gave her power of levi- 
tation, as in some tales of Holy Saints: she could be off the ground, 
birdlike, if she chose. Then Sallie Motherhouse, with a mashie nib- 
lick in her hand, having made a lofting shot, peered into the grotto 
—and Caroline walked out of it mutely, her face twitching and 
turning like a night-owl’s when exposed to sudden harsh light. 

Then Caroline, busying herself with a sandal strap, asked Sal- 
lie to walk back with her, to stop at Mike’s Ice-Cream Castle for a 
sundae. Sallie Motherhouse rubbed a freckle on her hand. It was 
a sticky-blouse day, the river was yellow as the sky; catfish boats 
were out, heading for the lake, and the tomato odor from the Can- 
ning Factory blossomed in the air. The idea of Mike’s, his rotating 
fan and the ice-cream, must have hung over Sallie’s head, sus- 
pended like a cool waterdrop; then it fell, and she said, “Wait till 
I check my clubs.” 


OVER SIX hundred gipsies had come that afternoon. They were 
Meccan pilgrims, their sorrow was traditionary, they shuffled, 
meditating, in; the rustle and sweep of their long skirts and full 
sleeves, the jingle, the light clang, of their bracelets and rings, the 
babies’ soft crying here the centuries were one and the same, 
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woven of the same cloth; and the Marshal, who stood beside the 
azalea bushes at the bend in the driveway, his hand fast to his hol- 
ster, keeping peace,—was he, Caroline asked, blushing? 

——When, the same evening, going down the hall to say 
goodnight to Vera, Caroline Way stepped past her parents’ open 
door, she saw her mother sitting on the edge of the chaise, her 
plump hair hanging down her back; she was tying the ribbons to 
her gown while Caroline’s father buttoned on a new collar,—he was 
going out to play poker with the Mayor and the Reverend Schmidt; 
and her mother was saying fretfully, “Well, Jim, I suppose I might 
make over my old brown velvet gown for her,” and he sternly re- 
plied, “Caroline doesn’t have to wear anything second-hand, not 
while /’m still around,” then added, “Look, Hilda, an artist has to 
be cared for, try to understand,” clutching his heart as he did from 
time to time when he needed approval; her mother was swooping 
upon him instead, and Caroline hurried away,—and just as after 
having eaten a large quantity of salt your complete desire next is to 
drink water, that is when she decided to slip down to the fair- 
grounds. 

* 

Holding her arms straight out on either side, she retained bal- 
ance, crossing a clay-bottom ditch, by walking the miniature plank; 
toads croaked inside a clump of cattails. The short route, from her 
house, was to approach the rear of the grounds, where the 
stables were, and hope that the iron gate which enclosed the race- 
track and paddock was open. It was. 

The heavens were faintly luminous, stars glowed like fire- 
brands. A milky-blue curtain behind set them off. The moon was 
locked inside a buttonwood tree in the horse pasture, singeing its 
leaves. 

The harness-race course was a long wide oval. She elected to 


walk it the full way around, instead of cutting through the clover 
grass center where petunias were planted. 


Something made her hold back up straight when she came 
down the “home” lane; she watched the yawning grandstand with 
its five thousand seats,—she passed the Judges’ stand, and halted 
momentarily, as if the vaulted sound of cheers and handclapping 
might come. 
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Instead, the stars overhead turned cold—pieces of icy metal 
on a string, clinking together. 

She went on. She unlatched the rusty gate that led out of the 
track to the Pies and Cakes building and the Hog and Poultry ex- 
hibition sheds. She stood exactly where the Ferris Wheel would 
loom, and the Whip spin, where the House of Friendly Terror 
would be erected,—she went through the smaller parking lot, the 
one for Moose Lodge members, and saw fresh ruts in the dirt, cut 
by gipsies’ wheels, cut deeper when they had departed hurriedly 
after their King’s funeral. She thought she might see a peg, or a 
strip of cloth, forgotten when the tents had been folded up in the 
afternoon. But the gipsies had made good their promise; she 
guessed the Mayor would be surprised, and perhaps that is why 
they had done it, why they had carefully removed every trace: they 
had put death in order. 

Yet—wasn’t there a different flavor here? The way the roofs 
slanted, the way the grandstand’s painted copper pennants stood, 
the touch of the ground? A bolt of life had struck. 

* 

Afterward, she played the images from the blissful, unex- 
pected hour that followed back through her mind—she tried to en- 
grave it all: Mr. Lampbrecht, the nightwatchman, who had 
checked the lock on the door at the grandstand’s ticket booth, and 
who told her one wagonload of gipsies had remained behind to 
spend the night, and then her waving him away; later, Zarah, the 
gipsy girl, with-her long loose braids, who danced to the music of 
her brothers’ clarinet and violin, arms held above her head, elbows 
bent forward, her bell apron-skirt flaring up to her thighs, her small 
tapping feet, her song, her eyes like sparks; the music itself, a spin- 
ning top; the two old women who squatted on low boxes, smoking 
pipes, their shawls with money-pieces sewn in the border,—the old 
women during Zarah’s dance had drunk root beer with Caroline, 
shaking their heads; the small fire, and the skillet with meat cook- 
ing inside like lumps of coal; the willow tree; the team of Belgian 
workhorses which lapped water from the Wishing Pond, the wagon 
beside them, ducks running under the traces; the two gipsy lads, 
playing instruments, their backs the color of coffee-and-cream— 
and while it was Zarah’s dance that Caroline would remember the 
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longest, since it had set the potent virus in her burning, it was the 
kiss with which the first gipsy boy had greeted her that was the most 
important: it had been spontaneous and honorable, and Caroline 
sensed why he had done it: for the boy and she had come of age, 
together, with that kiss;—no matter his impulse, what he had done 
was to give her identity: she had been welcomed by her own people. 


IN THE bathtub, Caroline was scrubbing her knees. “Unlock the 

door,” Vera said, through the keyhole, “Peter’s downstairs.” 
Caroline tickled her very pink toes. By folding a hand towel 

on the soap-dish, she made a headrest. “Does he want anything 


special?” She poured more Martha Washington Cologne into the 
suds, while her sister raced down the hall and back. 

Now she had no body; only her head was tangible, and since 
she couldn’t see that, it seemed the actual Caroline Way was far 
off, in aonther place. Vera was saying, “He says he’ll take you to 
the German Gardens tonight. Do you want to go? he asked.” 

“Please, Vera, tell him no, I don’t.” That was the only way 
she would have it, and she slipped down so that her nose and eyes 
alone were out of the water, her ears covered so she couldn’t hear 
Vera anymore. 

A curtain was lifted—the flesh-and-blood Caroline stepped 
out, arranging her tutu. Her cloth shoes had been fastened on with 
thread and glue. Along the corridor from the dressing room to the 
wings she saw stagehands following, throwing a brilliant shower 
of petals over her head. The conductor, at her bidding, started the 
overture. Her heart was beating in time with the music. An extra 
large beat said, “Now!” and she went out to the stage. Beyond the 
footlights she thought the audience smiled. It was a solo: her feet 
were to speak alone, waves of music carried her up; lights were 
blue; she danced. Petals still rained over her. The stagehands had 
red-chalk lines drawn on for mouths; they smiled, too. 

The music was fast, but her feet were quick enough for it. 
They had never been so lively before. She made a leap,—she 
thought she was going to hit the moon, but it was only a spotlight: 
when she came down again her return was noiseless; there was no 
thump at all. She could feel the earth tilting on its axis, the tides 
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roll in. 

She was flexible, strong, precise—but finally her calves and 
ankles pained a little, then the smarting settled in her feet. How 
long had she danced? Hours? Her dance moved outside of time. 
The audiences took watches out. ““You can’t go on any longer!” they 
shouted. “Nobody has ever done it!”’ She kept on, just the same, 
even when a new orchestra had come in to replace the first one. The 
departing conductor saluted her and sank into a chair. 

She could jump tall as a mountain, until she felt the high air 
cold enough for snow. She could spin until no sound could reach 
her. She could slowly bend, every bone a hinge. The audience burst 
out of the seats and made a circle around her, on the stage. She 
gave them a last triumphant look, opened her arms, one foot 
pointed behind. She fell to the boards, laughing. 

The audience, gesturing like wind-up toys, closed in, the ap- 
plause so great the floor shook. They stomped on the stage; she 
thought they would tear the planks up next and pound them to- 
gether. Thousands of hands—cries—more flowers. She was lying 
on her back, looking up. Flowers that thundered into her lap 
seemed to change to little stars. 

She was collapsing, she was about to swoon despite the tumult; 
she wished some person would have the kindness to cut off her 
shoes—her feet blazed as if they had been dipped in flames. She 
was happy but in torture; her breath was giving out. Now every- 
one was screaming her name. Please stop the noise, she wanted to 
say. She tried to gesture in the thick air. Please save my feet. 

x 

The door crashed and Peter Linen came tumbling at once into 
the bathroom. He had succeeded in chopping a hole through by 
means of the fire-axe which hung in the upper back hall. He had 
torn his fist on the wood splinters but rushed up to the tub, Vera 
right behind, and pulled Caroline, who was extremely limp, out of 
the sudsy water into which she had slipped. 

He placed her on the bath-mat and used the Boy Scout 
method of artificial respiration, pumping in even counts upon her 
back until her color began to return. Vera was crying; her father 
was off buying concrete for new coffin-molds and Mrs. Way was at 
the far end of the back yard trimming summer roses. “Ill get 
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Mama,” she sobbed at last, speeding out of the room. 

The sting of soap was now in Caroline’s eyes, and when she 
had enough breath to gasp, she asked for a cold cloth. Peter anxi- 
ously dashed over to the washbasin and dunked a towel under the 
faucet. He repeated, nearly whining, “Caroline, Caroline, Caro- 
line,” and she rolled over to view him better’; Peter’s face flashed 
horror and interest; then he colored, averting his eyes, and flung 
her a big towel, explaining, “Oh, cover yourself.” There was an 
awkward pause. She snuggled weakly under the towel, then burst 
out laughing, but that made her lungs ache so she had to stop. Peter 
turned around and studied the running water. “Poor Peter,” Caro- 
line said, “I should have worn my swimming suit.” 

Stupidly, he wheeled, marching over to her, and handed her 
the damp cloth. She was resting on the floor. 

“Your feet are bluish,” Peter stammered. He gave them a 
nervous light poke, and finally settled upon rubbing them in a bus- 
iness-like manner. 

Caroline’s eyes were smarting less, and at her end of the towel 
she suddenly became a detached observer and giggled. 

“Don’t,” Peter said. “You might have died.” 

Caroline feigned, “ You are my hero,” immediately recalling 
the circumstances; sighing to herself, And the unlucky destroyer of 
my dream—I was living out my life in that tub. 

“Well, you know,” Peter said in a very serious voice, “in 
Math we are told that on any two lines, no matter how different 
their length is, you can divide them by the same number of points. 
Now supposing that two different people’s lives are just like two 
lines, maybe one is shorter or longer than the other—and if lines 
can be marked off by points, why, if you follow me, in the same 
way lives are marked off by moments. And you can count off any 
number you want to. So you can say that really one life has just as 
many moments as any other. See?” 

“Yes,” said Caroline, strangely interested. Peter was at last 
beginning to please her. He might become a philosopher: he could 
become an American Rabindranath Tagore! But more likely he 


was inspired by this close instant, with no space for high school 
sham. “Then if I had gotten killed now, it wouldn’t have mattered 
much. Is that what you mean?” 
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He pressed her left foot in a fever. ““No,” he went on, “I mean 
exactly the opposite. You can make all those moments better. You 
can make them count for more, don’t you see, and that’s why some 
people are worth more than others.” He kissed her ankle, talking 
to it. “That’s why you should live a long time. You’re going to be 
somebody.” 

Oh Peter! she told herself, You understand! I’ve made you 
my worthy!—but then he spoiled it all by smothering her toes with 
kisses precisely in the identical manner that Ronald Colman had 
lavished upon Vilma Banky in a movie they had seen the week be- 
fore. The next step was to make love to her knee. 

A door downstairs then clattered like a sharp gun report and 
Vera’s voice shrieked, “I had to look all over everywhere for 
Mama—she was at the Kenwoods’—she’s coming now, she’s com- 
ing!” The screen-door sounded again; Caroline could hear her 
mother puffing; feet hammered up the stairs. 

Peter was in a kneeling position. He jumped to his feet, 
blanching. Caroline looked at the splintered door and Peter’s bleed- 
ing hand as if for the first time. 

Mrs. Way appeared in the hall with Vera looming beside her. 
She was clutching the rose-pruning clippers. Mrs. Way shot a 
glance at Caroline, only half-draped under her towel, and at Peter 
Linen, who stood mouth agape. Summer sweat trickled down her 
fat cheeks. 

She scowled darkly, taking little Vera next by the arm and 
hustling her into the kitchen. There Caroline heard her mother 
speaking into the telephone, “Give me Johnstone Sand and Cement, 
please, Ida.” Then asking if Mr. Way was on the premises yet,— 
and when she was connected with him, declaring, “Jim, for your 
information I just want to say that, as far as I am concerned, Caro- 
line cannot leave this house a minute too soon!” terminating the 
call by slapping the receiver on the hook. 

Immediately Vera commenced bawling—then her cries, which 
filled up some kind of void in the air, trailed off as if she were be- 
ing led into the dining room. 

“Hey, doesn’t she care if you almost died?” Peter asked in 
frantic tones. He was fumbling toward the door, itching to get 
home. 
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Caroline arose with great effect, arranging the huge towel 
about her like a cloak. “But I already have died, around here,” 
she announced, “so now I’m resurrected. I’m a spiritual force, and 
that makes Mama nervous.” Peter gestured good-by with his caked- 
blood hand; then zipped down the stairs. 

Caroline went to the window, which was open. She veiled her- 
self so if somebody looked up she would be taken as an image of 
Miriam the Dancer, who, with her gorgeous power, was even able 
to dash a horse with its rider into the sea. She leaned out upon the 
sill. The afternoon was sultry, though summer would soon be over. 
She watched Peter streaking down the elm-lined street; across town 
the Ball Game Band was in rehearsal, tooting out Sweet Rosie 
O’Grady; a lazy yellow mist floated through the lawns. Caroline, 


Caroline, she echoed to herself, You are superior to everything, 


even summer. 


HERD OF WILD HORSES 


By Carleton Winston 


They stamp their hoofs. They shake 

their startled manes. The velvet noses 
quiver aghast. They lean upon the night 

in ponderous reproof. The leader snorts, 
bestirs a proper hoof, paces. 

All bare censorious teeth. The herd opposes 


One dark horse who, splendid in the night, 
rears, balks, then with a maddened neigh 
breaks wild, runs for a vaster plain, 

the wide stars low, the moon’s 

first quarter a bruise of fire 

along the margin of his eye 





ON THE BIRTH OF A SON 
By L. F. Gerlach 


From what exotic land you journeyed home, 
We cannot know, nor will you wake to say. 
Your presence is our sole report this day 

Of that high gilded Indies whence you come. 


Out of darkness into dark you appeared. 

For us the hour is late, late, who profess 
Great desire for the dawn, your consciousness 
To name the floral harbor that you cleared 

For this most native, cavern-bastioned rock. 


Fair Christopher, for Christ, whose name you bear, 
Think not of us, rest in this hemisphere, 

And rouse in time in wisdom to remark 

Those demon-haunted latitudes, nor spare 

Love that renounce all journeying for fear. 


Far traveler, welcome. God-speed in this womb, 
Which, till that latest birth, must be your home. 


TO MY SON IN HIS FIRST [ILLNESS 


Sleep now. Let this black morning go. 
Take my worn comfort though I know, 
Myself, no comfort when your breath 
Catches in sleep, widens in space. 

My son, my son, be none of death. 
Stir lest your silence summon his. 

Let me not see behind your face, 

For I have had my Absalom, 

Caught to mothering heaven and earth, 
Crimson forehead, annealing eyes, 





Which told how early, frail we come, 
And all to separate sickness grow 
Where fevers make all love go numb, 
And loving makes all mind a woe. 

But sleep, no sleep, and time, be slow. 


ELEGY FOR BESS 


By Paul Petrie 


Pull down the grey fox tail. Good luck 
has slender pickings in the grave. 
Strip off the fender guards and pluck 
the spotlight out. The good are brave. 


Like beetles overturned, the hulks 

lie in the vacant lots and rust. 

Their wheels, tired of turning, sulk. 
Their windows stare as blindmen must. 


Bess, goodbye. Your oil-charts show 
that those who linger cannot thrive. 
The old must go where age can go; 
the young take up with overdrive. 


May your left fender, crumpled, heal; 
the torn seat cover lose its tear; 

and those bald tires never feel 

the rub, turning on the quiet air. 





ESTABAN 


By Ben jamin Saltman 


He made a gliding turn onto his street, braking lightly, hold- 
ing the handlebars forward of the grips and bracing himself on 
locked elbows and the heels of his hands. It gave him a high-shoul- 
dered, attenuated look above the waist. He wore a blue baseball 
cap, the peak turned backwards over his neck like a lid, a grey 
sweatshirt, jeans, and basketball shoes with treads as thick and pat- 
terned as those of an auto tire. His face was meditative, the stillness 
of expression not unusual in a boy riding a bike slowly. But he 
was paler than usual. There was a rim of dirt on the ribbed elastic 
material of the sweatshirt at his throat. A few greasestains on the 
shirt. No blood there or on his jeans, though for the last hour he 
had had the notion that the double rolled cuffs of the jeans were too 
heavy and clinging as if he had been walking in wet grass, or as if 
they were soaked in blood. The rusty wire basket over the front 
wheel of the bike creaked. It was going to be hot, a day like needles 
in his eyes. In the afternoon the tar in the cracks of the street would 
swell like warm dough. 

The sun was just over the houses on his left, one of which was 
his, and hitting those on his right, etching out powerfully each 
brick, shimmering on the flawed, uneven windows like heat waves. 
There were cars parked on both sides of the street. It was that way 
every Sunday; not a space left except by the fire plug in front of 
Mrs. Hoffman’s house. Further down on the shady side somebody 
was washing his car, standing on a chair in the street and leaning 
over the roof. 
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The boy avoided a chuck-hole. Mr. Coletta had come around 
with a petition to have the street repaved, but nothing happened. 
The boy remembered how, when he was about eight and they were 
tagging, his father used to park his car on the front lawn. There 
used to be deep ruts, and boards in the ruts to keep the car from 
sinking to its hubcaps. Lilies-of-the-valley used to bloom every year 
in the shadow of the porch, so you thought they must be some kind 
of mold in spite of their strong leaves like spearheads. It was where 
the water ran down when his mother washed the porch floor with 
a hose and broom, and nothing else grew there, not even weeds, just 
lilies-of-the-valley and a few spider webs. 

He braked, and the saddle squeaked as he got off the bike. He 
eased it between his father’s car and Mr. Lint’s, who lived on the 
third floor, and over the curb onto the pavement. He used to watch 
his mother hose and sweep down the porch. It dried so fast you 
could see the wet pull away, steaming, and the cracks and bubbles 
in the paint coming clear; watching it as he stood on the top con- 
crete step just before the porch. Then he would go around back to 
kill red ants or hold the big blacks up to nip his fingers, or to get 
scared at a dragonfly which he called a bloodsucker and did not 
know was harmless and rather preferred otherwise. Back then, 
maybe six years ago, there were no front awnings, though there had 
always been side ones, and no red enamelled steel girder with 
black plastic cushions. There had been a green wicker swing at- 
tached by chains to the porch roof. Not really wicker, which he 
discovered by exploring with a pen-knife; just paper like the kind 
they made sacks out of, rolled tight and woven. He had not thought 
about these things before, even when they had happened. 

Actually he felt like crying. But he had felt like that for the 
last hour, knowing all along that he was not going to cry, but with 
an aching, warm throat and a desire to yawn tremendously, closing 
his eyes and letting it pound in his ears and shudder through him. 
The front door was closed. His mother was not back from church 


yet. He jounced the bike up the single step into the alley between 
his house and Grobstein’s. He felt like throwing the bike down and 
running, just take off running. He wondered if his sister was up yet. 


From behind he braced his chest on the saddle of the bike, his 


hands reaching forward to hold the bars, and in this way. legs trail- 
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ing and pushing, he maneuvered down the musty alley into the blast 
of sun in the back yard. He propped the bike against the house near 
the cellar door, and then walked back out front, turning the peak 
of his baseball cap forward. He had a jaunty walk, but it was de- 
ceptive, a habit, a way of lifting his heels almost as soon as the fore 
part of his shoes touched the ground. 

He used his key on the front door, his foot kicking back auto- 
matically to keep the screen door from slamming, and he was in the 
cool house which still had a sleepy, sour smell. He went into the 
kitchen. Somebody had left the milk out, no doubt his mother, who 
associated cold things with great stomach trouble. If she had her 
way she would warm soda pop in a pan before serving. He tried the 
milk directly from the bottle. It tasted like chalk. He put it in the 
refrigerator and returned to the hall and climbed the dark stairs to 
the second floor. He stopped outside his sister’s door, his hands 
sliding into the pockets of his jeans, thumbs out. There was a faint 
clicking sound from her room. 

One night he had come up from watching television, and there 
had been a light showing under her door. His heart had seemed to 
swell, but hardly thinking he had softly walked over and looked 
through the keyhole. Her bed was against the wall opposite the 
door, and she had been sitting up reading. She was smoking a cig- 
arette and wearing only pajama bottoms. It was very quiet, and he 
could hear the dull tap of her finger on the cigarette as she knocked 
off the ash and the faint rustle of the bed under her slight move- 
ments. Her breasts surprised him. They looked much larger than 
when she was wearing a sweater or blouse. It was almost as if he 
did not recognize her. He had crept back to his room and pressed 
his hot face into his pillow. For a week all he could think about was 
looking through the keyhole, and then he had stopped. But stopping 
did not change what had already been changed. 

He knocked at her door. 

“What?” he heard her say. “Telephone?” 

“No, it’s me, Chucky.” 

“‘What is it?” 

Though obviously she could not see him, he shrugged. He was 
a little sorry already. 

After a pause, she said, “Chucky?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Well, come in.” 

She was sitting at her vanity, combing out her hair, dropping 
bobby-pins onto a small tray, and then retrieving them. Her hair 
crackled under the comb. 

She looked vaguely at him. “Mamma back?” 

“No.” 

She was wearing a light seersucker robe over her pajamas. 
Her feet were bare, crossed under the padded bench she sat on. She 
had pink, ribbed heels, a heavy blue vein under one anklebone. The 
room, facing the back yard, was sunny and a little too warm and 
heavily fragrant. Gretchen never capped her cream pots, lotions, 
colognes, balms, essences. She gave the effect of coming neat and 
prim out of a pile of rubble. 

Finally it seemed to penetrate, the unusual visit. She swung 
around on the seat, absently pulling hair from the teeth of the 
comb. “What is it, Chucky?” 

He laughed shortly. “On my paper route this morning, you 
know?” 

“Yes?” she said. 

“Well, you see, I killed a dog.” 

“A dog?” 

“That’s right.” He was grinning because he could not think of 
anything else to do. He was looking at the glowing orange blind. 

“Are your pants clean?” she asked. 

He did not answer. 

“Sit down on the bed.” The bed was unmade, the topsheet 
pulled loose and tumbled. He tugged his cap off by the peak and 
sank down. “Did you run over it with your bike?” his sister said. 

“No, with the broomstick. I mean, I hit him with the broom- 
stick.” 

““What broomstick?” 

“The one I keep between the basket and the handlebars. I left 
it there.” 

“Did it try to bite you or something?” Gretchen said. Her 
forehead was wrinkled as if she were trying to concentrate or focus 


her eyes. It seemed hard for her to wake up. 
“Of course,” the boy said. 





Then she smiled and began combing again. “Well, there you 
are. The dog attacked you, and you defended yourself. They can’t 
do anything to you for that. Is that what’s bothering you?” 

He shrugged. 

“‘What’s the matter?” she said, her voice rising. “Look at me.” 

“Well, he tried to get away, you know? And well, I wouldn’t 
let him.” 

“Oh,” Gretchen said. It was as if he had brought a bucket of 
garbage into her nice room, and she had decided to ignore it. She 
examined her comb a moment, then put it on the vanity behind her 
without turning away from him. “Hand me my cigarettes, will you, 
Chucky? On the table there. That’s right. The matches, too.” 

There was a pause before she took the cigarettes and matches 
from him. She was not wearing lipstick. There was a paleness, a 
kind of halo around her lips. She was twenty-two, a secretary. 
Mother had begun to joke about her getting married. But Gretchen 
did not laugh. Her shoulders were bony, and there was a little hol- 
low at the base of her neck. She always wore something around 
her neck, a scarf, a fancy little detachable collar. There was an eve- 
ning dress, though, with thin shoulderstraps. It had stuck in the 
boy’s mind, a night she had come downstairs in that dress. He had 
looked up bleary-eyed from the television set, seeing her through 
the open French doors of the living room. The fellow who had come 
for her was in the living room too, and had risen at the sound of her 
heels on the steps, but had not seen her yet. Her face was glossy, 
tight, something not makeup. It reminded Chucky of the time he 
had gotten lost at Kennywood Park and, looking at all the strange 
legs, had realized it and his face had seemed to swell. Gretchen’s 
eyes gleamed as if they had no lashes, and her exposed collarbones 
cupped shadows in the hall light. Then, when the fellow stepped in- 
to the hall to meet her, that fierce look in her face dimmed, and she 
smiled prettily and handed him the wrap she was carrying for him 
to put around her shoulders. As if she had the prettiest collarbones 
in the world. Maybe she would understand about the dog. There 
was no one else. 

She lit a cigarette and got an ashtray from the vanity. The 
room, flooded by sun, seemed suddenly full of smoke. “Was it a 
big dog?” she said calmly, and picked up an imaginary speck of 
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tobacco from her lip. 

“Just about medium,” he said. He knew he was sweating, but 
he did not want to wipe his face. “A cocker spaniel, Estaban.” 

“Estaban?” 

“His name. That’s what it sounded like.” 

“Why couldn’t it get away?” 

“Well, I’d hit it, you see, and it was already. . .’ 

“Stunned?” 

“That’s right,” he answered. He could feel the sawed-off 
broomstick in his hand and hear the unexpected whacking sound, 
the dog skidding. “It sort of wobbled.” 

“Chucky, is this a joke?” 

He did not respond. He was holding his cap by the peak and 
tapping his knee with it. 

The woman rose, the cigarette in her lips, her hands in the 
pockets of her robe, and she padded around to the side of the bed 
and pushed her feet into a pair of mocassins, the backs of which 
were broken down flush with the soles. Then she went to the win- 
dow, looked out a moment, and turned. It was a little dramatic. 
“Did you enjoy it?” she said. 

“What?” 

“Did it give you pleasure? Killing the dog?” 

“Don’t be silly, Gretchen,” he said. 

“Well, you come in here and tell me about this. Obviously the 


’ 


dog was not trying to bite you anymore. Either you killed it brutal- 
ly, getting some kind of thrill out of it, or you were too mad to 


know what you were doing. Or were you scared?” 

“No, none of that.” 

She turned her back on him. 

“Gretchen?” 

She flicked ashes against the screen of the partly open window. 

“Look, it’s like this,” the boy said. He could remember the 
time she had gotten a licking for not watching him. He had tumbled 
over the porch rail and cut his knee and then hid in the cellar be- 
hind the furnace. After they had captured him, promising not to 
use iodine and he was sitting on the closed toilet, he had heard the 
scuffling and his father’s voice coming with the suddenness of a 
slammed door. His mother had bent over him holding the mercuro- 
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chrome applicator, the glass stem with the fascinating, smooth ball 
on the end. Later he had come out holding a dime in his fist, his 
face washed but still puffy from crying, his knee a bright red; and 
Gretchen had been sitting on the running board of Mr. Grobstein’s 
old car, her hands clasped around her knees. He had strolled inno- 
cently past. Neither of them had said a word. “Look, it’s like 
this. . . You listening? Well, dogs don’t like me. Not all dogs, of 
course. I mean I’m not rocky on the subject. Like Browny, the one 
Josey Stohr used to have. I would call, and he would come, some- 
times a whole block. He had a big chest and he didn’t like colored 
people. He got killed, you know, when he was chasing a truck and 
ran into a telephone pole. So, you see, once in a while a dog might 
like me. On my route there’s a lot of them that don’t bother me. 
They just lay on the porch or the walk, and when the paper hits 
near them they lift their heads and look at me. There are more dogs 
on the route. Rich people, you know.” He quickly wiped his fore- 
head on the sleeve of his sweatshirt. “Anyway, they chase me when 
I’m on my bike, I can understand that, something moving and they 
chase it, instinct. And I heard that when you’re scared you give off 
a smell, and the dog knows that and it makes him mad at you. 
When they’re chasing me it sort of paralyzes me. I hear their toe- 
nails clicking on the street. Don’t get the idea that I’m yellow. You 
can ask any of the kids around. But if I knew what those dogs were 
thinking. . .”” He laughed. “Sounds sort of nuts, doesn’t it?” 

She turned, outlined by the light. “Go ahead, Chucky.” 

“IT mean, if I knew what they felt. For example, they like be- 
ing scratched behind the ears. And somebody told me that if you 
stand quiet and just hold out your hand so they can smell it, it’s all 
right. But I got papers to deliver. I can’t stand around all day 
holding my hand out. . . Maybe you won't believe me, but I like 
dogs. I admire them. He was a gold color, Estaban. I guess they 
found him, and the broomstick. Man! What they must think of me! 
But it’s like this crazy kid at Dilworth. He was in my class, you 
know? Well, you never could tell what he was going to do. Like a 
person is walking along the hall, and he hits you. No reason, at 
least no reason anybody knew. He kicked this girl in the stomach, 
and they took him out of school. Most of the time he was okay. Dogs 
are like that. Maybe you figure I think about them all the time. No. 
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it’s just what happened today.” 

“T don’t think you think about them all the time,” his sister 
said. 

His feet felt slimy in his heavy basketball shoes. “I’ve been 
bitten really only once. You remember last year? When I had to go 
to their doctor and he put some stuff on my leg? It was on another 
street, Browning Road. An Irish setter. I sat real still on my bike, 
and he was barking. I never moved a muscle. And he bit me. It 
seemed to surprise him more than it surprised me. But it was after 
that that I got the broomstick. About two-and-one-half feet long, and 
[ had it fixed on my basket so I could slide it out right away. You 
never noticed it, huh?” 

“No, I. .. No, I never noticed it.” 


“T never hit a dog with it before. I waved it around once or 
twice, and me and a dog had a tugging match with it once, which 


was sort of fun. Never with Estaban. He didn’t like me, of course. 
But you know how it is with rich dogs. They have a way of ignoring 
you. .. Well, anyway, today I just finished delivering next door to 
Estaban’s house—they aren’t my customers. The house is, you 
know, with bricks jutting out every once in a while like the guy who 
laid them was drunk. But I was going back to the bike when Esta- 
ban came tearing out from around back. | didn’t have any chance 
to get set, if you know what I mean, relax or put my hand out, or 
even say his name. He wasn’t barking. It was like he had gone 
crazy, like he’d been lying in the back yard with his head in his 
paws, shutting his eyes every once in a while, slow, the way cats do, 
too; and then all of a sudden he’s after me. And IJ heard him, a kind 
of swishing sound on the grass. So there he was running at me like 
a mop with legs, except it wasn’t funny. And all I had to do was 
reach for the broomstick. It was like hitting a baseball, because he 
jumped right at me. And that’s the way it was.” 

He stopped talking, his mouth dry. He bounced his cap on his 
knee. His sister, her hands in her robe pockets, did not speak. She 
had absently crushed out her cigarette on the windowsill and then 
put it in her pocket. He had not really told her about the quiet, the 
Sunday feel, of having got up at five-thirty and going softly down 
to the kitchen, leaving the smell of sleep, his face, as he had seen it 
in the bathroom mirror, red-creased. And liking the chill of the 
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cereal and milk, gulping it down. And riding down to Otto’s porch 
for the new part of the papers, and stuffing the supplements in. 
Though, really, that was the important thing, even if he could not 
prove it. He rode up Stanton with the cool sun at his back, and his 
shadow, him and the bike bobbing from side to side, was almost a 
block long, and even a pebble on the street trailed a long streamer 
of shadow. Once in a while a car passed, the tires loud, thrumming; 
and a man stood leaning on a pole, his clothes wrinkled, waiting for 
a streetcar. Then delivering the papers, too thick to fold, dropping 
them with a plop on the porches, and his rubber soles squeaking 
against concrete, and the air pulling at his face, a kind of suction 
in the air; all of it quiet and fragile, and not a word with anybody, 
which was important, too; though maybe he could never explain 
that it would have been different if he had talked with someone, his 
mother or Otto or somebody on the route, just “Morning,” or “It’s 
going to be hot,” or even a mere nod. Because you are still part 


dreams, no particular dream, and there is no roar from downtown, 


and the rubber grips on the bike seem to burn into your hands, and 
there is an acid and bitterness to the rubber you can just about 
taste, taste in your hands; which would be silly to try to tell some- 
body about, even Gretchen. 

“Well, I guess that’s it,” he said, ducking and twitching the 
cap onto his head, and standing. The room was too hot anyway, and 
he had heard the clacking of his father’s slippers down the stairs. 

“You haven't finished,” his sister said. 

“What?” 

“You weren’t satisfied with driving him away. You had to 
kill him. Revenge because dogs don’t like you, or something like 
that. Or because you see those people with money, and we don’t 
have as much as they do. Or filling yourself up on television and 
movies. Maybe it wasn’t a dog at all you were fighting.” 

“Yes. Well,” he said vaguely, “it could be.” He looked at her 
vanity, the combs, bottles, an emory board, the ashtray, a ball of 
hair she had not gotten rid of yet—maybe in her pocket—a hand 
mirror, face up, flecked with pink powder. He pinched up some 
bobby-pins and let them sift slowly back onto the tray. Gretchen 
could only tell him why she might have killed Estaban; but the 
trouble was that he could not say she was wrong, even if she sug- 
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gested he had killed Estaban because the dog did not walk on his 
hind legs and say howdy. The boy laughed. 

“What, Chucky?” 

“Nothing. . . So you see he was, like you said, stunned. And I 
had the broomstick in both hands, and I kept hitting him.” He 
turned quickly to look at her and burst out, “What do you want? 
You want me to tell you how many times? He was lying on the 
ground and blood was coming out of his rear end and even I knew 
he was through. I dropped the stick and took off on my bike and 
the three papers I didn’t deliver I threw down a sewer. Don’t you 
get at least one stupid thing? That it won’t happen again? Ever? 
Not to me, in my whole life?” 

Composedly she lit another cigarette and went through the 
ritual of plucking at her lip. She was an abandoned smoker, smoke 
pouring out her mouth and nostrils even while she talked. “You’re 
fourteen, aren’t you, Chucky?” 

He expelled his breath, shrugged, “So I’m fourteen.” 

“How are you in school?” 

“I’m no star.” 

“Do you know what you want to be when you grow up?” 

“For cripes sake, Gretchen!” 

“All right,” she said, smiling. “Frankly, I was just curious. 
About time I got a little curious, don’t you think? All right, what’s 
your idea?” 

“Me and Estaban? I don’t know.” he said slowly. “Maybe 
everything you said.” 

“Just a guess, not for sure, even if it seems wrong.” 

He wiped his hands on his sweatshirt. He still had the chalky 
taste of that milk in his mouth. “Well, like an explosion, maybe.” 

“Explosion?” 

“That’s right,” he said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“That’s what I mean.” 

She looked at her cigarette, and then she yawned and 
stretched, and he could hear faintly the pop of a joint. “Well,” she 
said, coming to the vanity, the boy stepping out of the way, “I sup- 


. . 
pose you’re going to change routes, where there aren’t so many 


dogs. Could you exchange with another boy?” 
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“Yes. The tips are good.” 

She put her cigarette on the ashtray and picked up a comb. 
“Are you?” 

“T couldn’t do that. Well, thanks. I think I’ll go to my room.” 

“Wait,” she said. “What if they find out?” 

“I’m going to tell them tomorrow anyway. I’ll tell them I’m 
sorry. I'll tell them I lost my head, and I’m sorry.” 

His sister pulled the comb tentatively through her air. “What 
if they call up the folks?” 

Chucky shook his head, though he was not at an angle where 
his sister could see him in the mirror. “I sure hope they won’t do 
that. Dad would tell them they should have kept the dog locked up. 
He’d figure they wanted money, you know. I think he’d even want 
my broomstick back if they told him about it.” 

“And you don’t?” 

“Want it back? No,” he said. “I guess I’d rather get bit. That’s 
the way it goes, I guess.” 

“Chucky,” she said. turning. It was not obvious, but he had 
the idea that she was blushing. “I was wondering . . . Do you think 
you'd like to go with me to a movie or something? Or a play? Have 
you ever seen a live play at the Nixon?” 

After a pause he shrugged. “I wouldn’t mind.” 

“Okay,” she said. 

“Okay.” 

He went down the hall to his room, the cuffs of his jeans 
swinging heavily, soundlessly, and he closed the door and flipped 
his cap onto a chair. The room, on the dark side of the house, was 
cool, faintly rancid with his smell. It would warm up in the after- 
noon, and at night long after the sun was down and he came to bed, 
it would be throbbing with heat. He peeled off his sweatshirt and, 
bunching it. rubbed his glistening chest. The dirt rolled up in 
shreds, and the harder he rubbed the more little tapered cylinders 
of dirt and dead skin appeared. He tossed the sweatshirt onto the 
chair. He would have to take a bath, but not now. He untied and 
pulled off his shoes. The sweat drying and prickling on his back, 
he padded around the room, sliding a little on the cool linoleum. 
He would not do his thirty pushups. Mrs. Lint was stumping around 
upstairs, opening and slamming drawers. That was all she seemed 
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to do. 

He stopped and squeezed his eyes shut tight. He had known he 
would not cry until he got to his room, but after that he had not 
been positive. He breathed deeply, swallowed, cleared his throat, 
swaying a little out of balance because his eyes were closed so 
tight. 

Estaban’s pink tongue had popped out and lolled on the con- 
crete pavement, and he had wanted to stuff it back in like a piece 
of flannel. The boy stood in the middle of the room, his thin, bare 
chest heaving. 

After a while he knew he was not going to cry, though it was 
still hard to breathe. Heavily he fell on his bed, on his side, his 
head resting on his forearm. It had been so quiet, Estaban sailing 
at him, the dog’s ears flared out, and then only the whacking of the 
broomstick; and Estaban must have been a brave dog because there 
had been no squealing or whimpering, which also might have made 
a difference, but only the silence which had begun the moment the 
boy awoke that Sunday morning, beginning to explode. The sweat 
dried and, outside, the Santi girls passed his home, chattering on 
the way to Mass. He heard it as if, at the swimming pool, he had 
gotten his ears full of water. Only there was no shaking the water 
out. 


A CHILD’S GAME 


By Alex Austin 
There! Quickly now! Catch it! 
The moon! The moon! Quickly! 
It’s falling! Catch it! 
O, my god, catch it 
Or there’ll be hell to pay 
When Papa finds out 
We’ve been playing with his whiskey 
In the garden. 





HE LIT THE STOVE ON A 
CLOUDY MORNING 


By Josephine Jacobsen 


The appalled heart at goosegray dawn, 
As pale as ash, as old as lichen, 

Goes down the stair in dogged flesh, 
Beats coldly faint across the floor. 

He takes both through the swinging door 
Into the empiy early kitchen. 


The feather-sky sags on a mountain 
Black-masked and eyeless as a mole— 
He peers into the stove’s round hole, 
As chilly as a witch in hovel, 

Then sends his diamond-hungry shovel 
Into the swart slick shine of coal. 


Now the heart kindles under its rib 

For up, moon-size, the sun-disc goes 
And burns the milky mist to blue 

And purifies the dark to wonder. 

He warms his hand where pulses under 
The stove-lid purgatory’s rose. 





A HUSBAND’S TALE 


By B. M. W olpert 


It was an evening like many others. They were looking at the 
TV— it was the Mama program, he remembered afterwards, one 
of Matty’s favorites—when the phone rang and, with a cluck of ir- 
ritation, she jumped up from the sofa to answer it. Her shrill voice 
in the hall—she always talked on the phone as if her listener were 
deaf—distracted him, but when he gathered from the conversation 
that it was his son calling, he returned his attention to the screen 
across the room. But then Matty stood in the doorway. 


“It’s Sonny,” she said. “He wants to speak to you.” ¥ 
He looked up. “Me?” he was surprised. ““What’s he want to 
speak to me for?” 


He saw her bite her lip, a sign, he recognized, of anxiety. “I 
don’t know,” she said. “He didn’t say. All he said was he wants to 
speak to you.” 

With a sigh, he groped for his slippers with his stockinged 
feet, and after slipping them on, he heaved himself up and shuffled 
into the hall. He knew that in the other room she would be listening 
intently. 

“Hello,” he said into the mouthpiece. “Sonny?” 

“Hello, Pop. How are you?” 

He could sense a note in his son’s greeting that was familiar. 
He couldn’t say exactly what it was, it was a recognition distilled 
from the remote past, from the many times when he felt that his 
son, in awe or fear, had found it necessary to propitiate him. He’s 
in trouble again—the thought surged into his mind—or else maybe 
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he needs money, the same thing. “I’m fine,” he said. “How are 
you. How’s Sylvie and the kids?” 

“Fine, Pop, we’re all fine.” 

There was a pause. He could imagine his son at the other end 
of the wire, clutching for the right words. But he remained silent. 
Why should I help him, he thought, he’s a grown man. Why should 
I speak first? After all, it was him who wanted to speak to me. Over 
the wire he suddenly heard his son shout into another room, “Turn 
it down, will ya! Damn it, I’m trying to talk on the phone!” and 
then, “Pop did you say something? I couldn’t hear, the TV was so 
loud.” 

“No,” he said, “I didn’t say a word.” 

“Look, Pop,” his son began, “the business is not so good. I 
got to have some money.” 

He deliberately remained silent again. Finally he said. “Yes, 
that’s what I thought maybe it was.” 

“Look, Pop,” his son started again, and he could visualize the 
face almost—Matty’s eyes—with desperate pleading in them, as 
though he had hit her or something. Sonny had Matty’s eyes—and 
Sonny’s hands, gripping the phone, those long fingers, white and 
delicate, a girl’s hand, he had always thought. I got a son, but he 
has hands a girl would envy. “How much?” he said suddenly. 
“How much you need?” 

“‘About two thousand. I’ll pay you back next month, Pop. I 
need it just to stall some creditors. Next month ought to see me in 
the clear. I got two big orders, and Klein has promised . . .” 

He didn’t listen, but he didn’t say anything either. Finally, 
after a silence, his son said, ““Pop, are you there? Are you listen- 
ing?” 

“No,” he said. “I’m not listening. It won’t do no good.” 

oe 

He looked up and Matty was in the doorway. Willfully, he 
turned his back to her, thinking—like always, the two of them at 
me—and in a sudden spasm of anger, he reeled about and faced 
her. “Go away,” he said, almost savagely. “Go back to your Mama 
program—go on.” 

“Bert,” she said. Sonny’s eyes, her eyes. 

‘‘Pop—please—” the receiver pleaded in his ear. “You gotta 
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listen. I’m desperate. I'll never ask you again, and you'll get it 
back. I promise you, Pop, you'll get it all back—every cent. . .” 

His hand tightened on the phone. A great welling of outrage 
and disgust came over him. “It won’t do no good,” he said, inter- 
rupting his son. “I don’t have that kind of money. And even if I 
had it, I wouldn’t give it—you hear——I wouldn’t give it. . .” 

He felt her hand on his arm, the pressure there of her warm 
fingers on the flesh beneath his rolled shirtsleeves. The touch, for 
a moment, surprised him, and then, in revulsion, he shrugged it 
off. “Call me sometimes,” he said into the phone, “when you don’t 
ask for money. Call me sometimes just to ask how I am, how I’m 
feeling maybe.” He set the receiver back into the cradle and ignor- 
ing her, he went back into the living room. A slipper came off his 
foot and he kicked it away. He sank into his chair and groped on 
the table for a cigar, which he jabbed between his lips and mechan- 
ically lit, unaware that the match trembled a little in his fingers. 
The Mama program was over, the commercial barked into the 
silence of the room. A curtain billowed in the open window. 

She followed him in and with a solemn melancholy sat down 
again on the sofa. He didn’t look at her. I know what she looks 
like, don’t I, he asked himself. Fat now, she was, never with a cor- 
set in the house, her breasts sagging like weights into the protuber- 
ance of her stomach, her hair never combed, and in bed at night 
smelling of the kitchen. Never assertive, now more than ever she 
seemed to dwell in a lethargic world of her own, peering out at him 
in sorrow, in anguish. 

“What you lookin’ at?” his voice choked and the question 
ended in a catarrhous cought. “What you lookin’ at?” he said 
again, after he had cleared his throat. “It won’t do no good. . .” 

Meekly, she turned her face away. “You shouldn’t hang up 
on him,” she said quietly. “After all, Bert, your own flesh and 
blood...” 

He shook his head back and forth contemptuously. “A fine 
flesh and blood!” he said. “Don’t give me that line any more. I’m 
sick of hearing it...” 

She was quiet. But her hands on the corpulence of her thighs 


began to move automatically, as though some deep pain there 
needed solace from her palms, or as though her sweated palms 
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needed drying. 

“You heard what I told him,” he went on. “You heard it. . .” 

The TV commercial, wheedling into the silence, suddenly be- 
came intolerable. He got up and started to switch it off. “You want 
this?” he paused, asking her. “You listening to this?” 

She didn’t answer and he flipped the knob. But he felt her 
watching him, and in her gaze that intense, patient pleading. “He 
wouldn’t ask you,” she said. “He wouldn’t come to you—only if 
there was absolutely no one else.” 

He stopped in the center of the room and turned on her. “He 
wouldn’t ask me!” he repeated. “Why shouldn’t he ask me—I’m a 
monster or something that he shouldn’t ask me?” 

Again she was silent, and sullenly he returned to his chair. 

“Give it to him, Bert,” She leaned forward, and her hands, 
ceasing their motion, gripped the skirt cloth of her dress, blanching. 
“To it for him,” she said. “This once, maybe. . . .” 

He drew heavily on the cigar. “You heard, ” he said. “You 
heard what I told him. It won’t do no good... .” 

She leaned forward farther, and he could see into the open- 
ing of her dress, the deep panting of her breasts there. “Please . .” 


99 


she said. “For me. Do it for me, then... . 

“Why for you?” he asked. “Why should I do it for you?” He 
slowly rubbed the ash of the cigar into the tray beside him on the 
table. “If you want he should have it so badly, maybe you could 
get it for him yourself? All he’s gotta do is come to you, and you 
give him what he wants. All his life you gave him—-so give him 


now... 

“Bert, Bert . . .” she murmured sadly, trying to protest. 

“Bert, Bert . . .” he mimicked. “Don’t give me no more like 
that. This time I wash my hands .. .” 

“Don’t make fun of me,” she beseeched. “If you only treated 
us decent, like a father should . . . If you only showed me some 
love, a little bit even...” 

“What you mean—like a father should?” he stared at her 
angrily, uncomprehending. “What’s the matter, I ain’t been a good 
father? I ain’t been a good father to him all these years? Every 
chance I gave him—I wanted he should go to college, did he go? 
No. I gave him money to start the business—did he make anything 
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of it?” For an answer, he grunted. “A good-for-nothing,” he said. 
“A bum.” He retreated, brooding, and then suddenly he burst out 
again. “That’s a fine thing to tell me—that I’m not a decent 
father.” 

“No, no,” she said, her face twisted. And she hugged her arms 
across her breasts and gently she started to rock back and forth. 

He stared at her for a moment, almost curiously, then with 
mounting rancor. Suddenly, with the fingers that held the cigar, he 
pointed at her accusingly. “Let me tell you something,” he said. 
“You ain’t got no complaints neither . . . Every wife should have a 
husband like I’ve been to you.” 

Abruptly, he got up and jabbed the cigar into the ash tray: 
She watched him, her eyes dogging his movements as though her 
deep feeling there could draw from him some sign of weakening, 
remorse. But he avoided her eyes. “I’m going for a walk,” he said. 
“I need a little fresh air.” 

He went into the bedroom and put on a coat which he had 
earlier thrown on the bed. When he had it on, the rolled shirtsleeves 
made an uncomfortable bulge around his arms and in irritation he 
took it off again and threw it down and began to unroll the cloth. 
He caught his image in the bureau mirror as he stood there and he 
looked quickly away, while his hands slid down the sleeves and 
fumbled to button the cuffs. There were photographs there—Sonny, 
in his Army uniform, smiling confidently, almost rakishly, and the 
childhood picture of the other son, the one who had not come back 
from war. I don’t think of him no more, he thought guiltily, as he 
thought every time he noticed the photo, I don’t even remember 
him. When he had his coat on again, he started for the doorway, 
but then he realized that he was without shoes, and he came back 
and sitting on the bed, he reached for them and doubled over to put 
them on, feeling the blood begin to pound in his head with the ex- 
ertion. In the hallway he paused, torn for a moment by an impulse 
to look in once more, before he left, on his wife, to say something 
to her, what, he did not know. But then he shrugged, chagrined 
with himself at the weakness, and he moved on and the front door 
clicked behind him and he was in the corridor of the apartment 
house, sensing as he always did the small noises and stale smells of 
others’ lives. 
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As he emerged from the house into the air, he saw the super- 
intendent sitting on the entrance stoop, a can of beer held in his 
hands. “Good evening, Mr. Burke,” he said formally. “A pleasant 
evening.” But Mr. Burke only grunted, and as he descended, he 
thought meanly, an Irish bum, a drunk. He walked up the street, 
vaguely attentive to the things about him. Under the streetlight, he 
saw the sidewalk chalked for a game of hopscotch, and lopsided 
hearts with the shy initials of childish love, and then a bold obscen- 
ity. The obscenity shocked him, and for a moment he was tempted 
to scuff it out with his foot. The street was quiet, a gauze of early 
summer hung over the night. A woman, airing a dog, waited 
patiently for it beside a tree whose young buds gleamed silver in 
the shadows, and as he glanced at her, he saw her absently scratch- 
ing, with the hand that did not hold the taut leash, at her fleshy 
side. He saw the flash of a ring on the hand that dug there with 
sensual pleasure into her body and the bobbing of her unfettered 
breasts under the light cloth of her dress, and the image suddenly 
brought to mind the image of Matty, there on the sofa, and how her 
breasts, too, sagged into her unconfined belly. Maybe I was too 
hard on her, he thought, somewhat regretfully now, Maybe I was 
too hard. After all, the boy is everything to her. And he re- 
membered, not without a bitter sorrow, how she had always doted 
on the boy, giving selflessly, protecting primitively. But the boy 
was no good——he had always known somehow that the boy would be 
a waster, a failure, and he remembered how when the boy was 
young, a kid only, how he used to thrash the boy, beat him—not in 
punishment so much, although the boy was always needing punish- 
ment, but in a sort of prevention against what the boy had turned 
out to be, in a sort of process of learning, as though through the 
leather of his belt or the meaty palm of his hand, he could instill in 
the boy a knowledge that life was just such a process—a beating, a 
woe, a suffering. And she—oh, he knew she was there—waiting in 
the other room, ready secretly to erase the lesson of the father. It 
is her fault, he thought almost with spleen, her fault—and yet un- 
derneath there was the disquietude that nagged, Maybe I was too 
hard on her. 


He had married, as men of his people had married for cen- 


turies, because it was time to take a wife, a suitable woman who 
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would serve him, care for his needs, bear him sons. It had been ar- 
ranged with a broker, and with her had come a sum, paltry, because 
her people were not weathly, that had gone into his business. She 
would not have had a husband easily, for she was a plain girl, sal- 
low, short even for a woman; but his purpose was to procure a 
wife, and not being a vain man himself, he expected no beauty in 
the transaction. There was something about her, however, that had 
pleased him—was it that beseeching quality in her dark eyes, that 
brimming softness, that look that in the years of marriage he began 
to distrust and grow impatient with, that he recognized unmistak- 
ably hers every time he looked at his older son? Or was it, perhaps, 
her subservience, the meekness of her role as wife, which was per- 
haps, partly gratitude that he had rescued her from the scorn of 
spinsterhood to make of her a wife? He had been satisfied, especi- 
ally those first years. She had performed well the functions he ex- 
pected from her. He could not say when the canker of discontent 
had shown itself, but with the birth of the boy, something, some- 
thing had changed; imperceptibly there had come into their home 
a subtle tension, in which she and the child seemed always allied 
against him. And the second son, the one who did not return from 
war, whom, now, he did not even remember, not quite so much 
conspiring with them, but he, too, casting a lot to estrange him. 
Furiously, with a grievous sense of outrage, he had begun to fight 
against it, but all blindly too, for he never knew for sure against 
what he was raging, he never knew for sure who was his enemy— 
his wife, his sons, himself. For his role of father, the master, was 
never impugned. It was he, who always sat at the head of the table, 
was served first from the platter. I am master in my own house, he 
would tell himself majestically, but the sound of laughter in the 
kitchen, the whisperings behind the door, the sight of his wife’s 
houseworn fingers brushing the cowlick from his sons’ eyes—these 
struck him with a pain of great loss, as though hollowness were in 
the ancient image of father. 

How could she say that to me, he brooded, that I have not been 
a decent father. Have I not labored for them—and he thought 
proudly for a moment of his business, grown insolvent and substan- 
tial through his fanatic bargaining, pinching, through sweat and 
tossing nights—have I not given to them as a father should? And 
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he heard, in the echoes of memory, with a great bewilderment, the 
voice of his son pleading, “Please, Pop,” please . . .” 

He had walked to the street where the stores were, where the 
movie theatre was letting out, where the youths hung about, idling 
at the candy store. He saw them, in their tight jeans and soiled tee 
shirts, hair-pomaded, smoking as though the cigarettes that drooped 
from their lips were talismans of defiance. Two of them, pitching 
pennies in the neon lights of a window, paused belligerently to let 
him pass. Loafers, he said to himself, loafers. At least my own 
sons .. . but the thought of his own sons was a jagged thrust at his 
heart, and with a gasp almost of pain, he turned quickly to go 
home. I will not do it, he told himself, I will not give him. What 
has been is enough. 

On the stoop the superintendent still sat, the beer can, emptied, 
overturned at his feet, and as he mounted the stairs, he nodded. 
Loafer, he muttered to himself, loafer—-as though the word were 
a curse. He let himself into the apartment and the darkness of the 
rooms rushed upon him. “Matty . .” he called. “Matty . .” and he 
switched on the light and peered into the living room, where he had 
left her. She was there, sitting in the dark, her arms still across her 
bosom, a tissue crumbled in her hand. She stared, lost in a dark- 
ness not of the room. “What for you’re sitting in the dark?” he 
asked querulously. “You're saving electricity all of a sudden?” 

She did not answer. He came into the room and turned on the 
lamp, and then he went into the bedroom and took off his coat and 
his shoes. When he returned, she had not moved. “You’re not 
watching the TV?” he demanded, still querulous. “No good pro- 
grams tonight?” 

He picked up the discarded evening paper from the floor and 
holding it up, searched for the TV page. And as he stood there, 
turning the pages, he felt her eyes focus on him, slowly returning 
from where she had been to peer blankly at the reality before her. 

“T called him,” she said, and the dead anguish in her voice 
made him pause and look at her. 

“You called him?” he said, pretending that he did not know. 
“Who .. . who you called?” 

She hesitated and her fingers loosened their clutch on the tis- 
sue and it dropped lazily to the floor. 
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“He wouldn’t speak,” she said. “He wouldn’t even speak to 

He flipped the newspaper pages, the sound crackled into the 
room, 

“So. .?” he said. 

“He said not to bother him. Mama, he said, don’t bother me . . 
don’t do anything for me . . . please, Mama, he said, just leave me 
alone . .” her voice started to waver as she spoke, and she ended in 
a sob. He saw the unheeded tears course down her cheeks. 

He sat down and took up the stub of his cigar from the ash 
tray and slowly lit it. He waved away the first heavy cloud of 
smoke. 

“Now you believe me?” he said. “A good-for-nothing, a 
loafer. And after all you’ve done for the boy, that’s the gratitude 
you get—he tells you to leave him alone.” 

Her eyes still brimmed with tears, her lips trembled. How ugly 
she looks with crying, he thought almost compassionately. “Now 
you're satisfied?” he said. 

She sobbed uncontrollably. “Bert, Bert . . .” she cried, and 
her hands came up to cover her face. “What’s to become of me, 
what’s to become of me. . 

His pity welled. “Go to bed,” he said gently. “It’s not the end 
of the world yet. Take one of the pills the doctor gave you and go 
to sleep.” 

She took her hands from her face and leaned towards him. 
She put out her hands to strain across the room to touch him. 
“You'll do what he wants, Bert? You'll give it to him?” 

He stared at the outstretched hands, the fingers gnarled, the 
wedding band worn into the folds of flesh. The sight of them hard- 
ened him. 

“Go to bed,” he said gruffly. “Leave me alone.” 

“Please .. .”” she whispered hoarsely. “Please, Bert . . .” 

Suddenly he shouted. “Leave me alone! I told you I wouldn't 


do it, I told you Leave me alone!” 

As though struck, she sank back on the sofa. In the silence, 
aware that he had shouted, he was flooded with shame. He heaved 
himself up and went over and turned on the TV. But when he 
turned to the room again, he saw that she had gone. He stood a 
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moment, staring at the place where she had sat, and then he re- 
turned to his chair. 

His eyes, unseeing, were focused on the TV screen. He had 
not turned up the volume, and the figures there performed in panto- 
mime, but he was unaware of their silence. He strained to hear the 
sound of her movements in the bedroom, waiting for her figure, in 
the bathrobe, the plaited hair hung heavy down her back, to cross 
the hallway for the bathroom in the weariness of evening habit. 
What’s the matter with her, anyway, he wondered in irritation, why 
doesn’t she come. For a long time there was only the silence to 
which he listened. He grew uneasy, and he turned to watch the 
doorway, anxious for her appearance there. What’s the matter she 
takes so long, he kept asking himself. Finally, he saw her enter the 
hallway, and he noticed with astonishment that she was wearing 
her hat and coat. 

“Where you going?” he asked. “Where you going so late?” 

She did not answer. She stood there, almost monolithic in the 
doorway, in the worn black coat, unfashionably short, the little 
rhinestone pin on the new hat she had bought many years ago 
sparkling in the dimness. Her round face was pale, her eyes red- 
rimmed with weeping. For a moment, in the half-light, she ap- 
peared a stranger—not Matty, his wife, but some middle-aged 
woman who might have caught his eye on the street or across a sub- 
way aisle, for whom he would have felt a strange and momentary 
pity. 

‘Matty .. .” he blinked hard to focus her there. “Where you 
going so late? .. . You’re going for a walk?” 

She turned away a moment and he watched her pick up a 
valise—the old cloth satchel which he suddenly recognized as the 
one her immigrant father had brought from the old world and 
which she had used on their wedding journey many years ago. 
Where has she kept it all these years, he wondered in surprise. 

She said, her face downcast, her voice muffled, “Good-bye . . 
Good-bye, Bert.” 

He found himself rising from the chair and going to her, 
found his hand gripping the handle of the valise in an effort to 
wrest it from her. ““What’s the matter with you,” he said roughly, 
“you crazy or something! Where you going? Where you got to 
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Mare 

“Give me the bag, Bert,” her voice was preternaturally calm. 
“Give me it... .” 

“First,” he said, “‘you’ll tell me the meaning of this . . All of a 
sudden, you’re going away. You got a place to go, maybe? You 
think Sonny will take care of you? . . . It’s enough he can take care 
of himself!” 

“Give me the bag, Bert,” she said. 

Reluctantly, because her tone had suddenly become peremp- 
tory, he yielded up the bag, and he felt the brief touch of her cold 
fingers as she grasped it. “Look,” he heard the coaxing note in his 
voice, “look, don’t do nothing so foolish. Take off your coat and 
hat and go to bed. In the morning, you'll see things different . . .” 

She cast him a suddenly hostile glance and turned away. She 
moved to the door and paused there. “Good-bye, Bert,” she said 
again. ; 
Swiftly, he became angry. “Go,” his voice rose. “So go! You 
think this is the way to make me give him the money, to make be- 
lieve you’re leaving the house! You think I’m fooled so easy! Go 
already .. . What you waiting for .. .!” 

She opened the door and he watched her hold it clumsily as 
she edged out laden with the satchel. The door clicked behind her 
and he glared at it in rage. “You’ll come back,” he shouted. “You'll 
come back on your knees. Who else you got but me! Where else 
you got to go!”” And then he realized that he was shouting at empti- 
ness. 

He stood for a moment, astounded by the loudness of his voice 
in the now stillness of the apartment. He felt a wild pumping of his 
heart, and looking at his hands, he realized suddenly that the stub 
of the cigar, clenched tightly in his fingers, was beginning to warm 
them. And he held up the saliva-soaked butt, scrutinizing it pain- 
fully, as though it, too, had somehow betrayed him, and he strode 
into the living room and in a violent gesture dug it into the ash 
tray. He sank into the chair, and glacing up, he noticed then that 
the TV was still on, the shadowed images against the silver, in a 
soundless travesty, and he stared at them, fascinated suddenly by 
this irrelevancy, this distraction to his panicked heart, to something 
powerful within himself that he did not wish to avow. Where has 
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she got to go, the questions nagged him, who has she got but me. 
He sat for a long time. 

Suddenly he jerked to attentiveness and he realized that the 
TV station had signed off and that he was watching a void. And he 
wondered incredulously if he had dozed, for as he looked about, the 
room sprang to life slowly—the dun carpet, the curtains, the sofa, 
with the imprint of Matty’s body, cold now, on the receptive cush- 
ions—and he sensed that he had lost himself semewhere else. Where 
was I, he asked himself, chagrined that he had been evicted from 
a place that was poignantly real, crowded back to this room, pain- 
fully unreal. 

“Matty ...” he called out suddenly. “Matty ... .” 

Quickly, stumbling a little, he arose and crossing the hallway, 
entered the bedroom and turned on the light. In the glare of illum- 
ination, he saw the room coldly—the bed, with his coat upon the 
that coverlet, his shoes, castaways on the floor—and as his eyes 
swept over the familiarity of things, he became aware of the vacan- 
cies—the open door of the closet, with her clothing gone, the bureau 
cleared now of adorning trifles, cleared, too, of the photographs, of 
a rakish, uniformed Sonny, and of the boy, the other one, whom he 
could scarcely remember. Bewildered, he moved there and put a 
hand on the faded runner, as though the touch of his fingers might 
belie the proof of his sight. She even took the pictures. he thought 
sorrowfully, even these she took. 

He went to the bed and sat down. Tomorrow, he thought, she'll 
come back. It is a woman’s foolishness. And again, he reflected that 
this was her way of getting the money, the way to make him give 
his son the money. He stirred with anger. I won't do it, he told 
himself, I won’t give it. 

But something more profound moved in him, something deep- 
ly inarticulate that was both self-knowledge and self-abasement, 
and in thinking of his wife’s going, he felt gradually the necessity 
of women for men, of wives for husbands, and of the layer upon 
layer of dependency that can rise in the long years of together. Is 


it love maybe, he wondered in awe. He saw suddenly the image of 
Matty, blocked in the doorway, and he felt himself seized with in- 
definable terror almost, with the possibility that tomorrow she 
would not come back. He was stricken suddenly with this fear that 
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there was something irrevocable in her going, in the hand that took 
from his the worn satchel from another world. And it dawned upon 
him, in trembling, that it was no longer a question of money for his 
son, of so simple a thing as that. That it was something, unyielding 


and corrosive, in the layer upon layer, something that had to do 
maybe with himself as a husband, with himself as a father. But 
what have I done, he asked himself, struggling to rise from the bed, 
what have I done? And as he asked himself, he began to understand 
dimly that it might also have been something that he had not done. 

“Matty,” he called .“Matty . . . .” And in his own cry, he 
seemed to remember the pleading of his own son, “Please, Pop, 


9? 


please... . 





THE SONG OF THE MAN IN 
THE NEXT APARTMENT WHO IS CRAZY 
AND LIVES ALONE 


By Steven Katz 


On my tar rooftop my lunatic sits, 

Bright palms turned up while a white moth flits 
Among his fertile fingers like the rising moon 
That has torn with night light’s dread cocoon. 


His hands are like orchards, trees spring from them; 
You can pluck the luscious apples from the willing stem. 
His voice sings like the ocean, its melodies profound; 
And all his savory fishes flow to your fishing ground. 


He beckons where he is, how he invokes me there; 
But I’m not sure he is, and all the children stare, 
And I can’t burst forth from the door of my room, 

I have wound myself tight with the day’s bright loom. 


I am sick and weary lately of paying my rent, 

And counting the light filled days I’ve spent. 

I would hasten up the stairs and search him out 

But I pull the door and the light eyed children shout, 


“Old man, old man, you’ve become so old, 
“That you spill your seed and the earth is cold. 
“‘And where you cast your awful brow, 

“No light will shine; no crop will grow.” 


But oh, he is my hamlet, my antic town; 

His star dark streets I shall amble down, 

And suck his honey, stretch my white wings, 

And leave those children to light blackened things. 
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NOTES, REVIEWS, AND SPECULATIONS 


***Donald Davidson. Still Rebels, Still Yankees. Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press. Baton Rouge, 1957. 


The opening essay of this selection from Donald Davidson’s prose 
writings of the past quarter century concerns itself, as did W.J.S.’s re- 
marks in the last issue of Epoch, with “the impregnable or guarded style” 
of modern poetry, a poetry which protects itself from any “suspicion of 
romanticism or sentimentality,” and which cultivates deliberate prose ef- 
fects and intricately symbolic metaphors. 

It would seem that for Mr. Davidson contemporary poetry, as a school, 
has reached that point of technical perfection which Percy Lubbock attribu- 
ted to James in fiction: in terms of literary techniques in poetry, at any 
rate, Mr. Davidson finds that “there are no more fields to conquer.” The 
victory, however, has been accompanied by a variety of losses, one loss un- 
fortunately being that of an audience. In consequence, Mr. Davidson thinks 
that the modern poet must free himself from the bondage of the printed 
page and go back farther than a tradition which is entirely literary. The 
poem, as printed matter, can be “pondered, grasped, and absorbed”; but 
too often it cannot be heard, cannot be carried by the voices of men “and 
therefore almost never carried in their memories, rarely in their hearts.” 
Hence modern poetry “is seldom quoted except in critical essays.” 

In his prose, Mr. Davidson himself is extremely quotable (“. . . to bind 
the great art of poetry to typography is to surrender the major part of the 
once vast province of poetry in favor of the dubious security of the li- 
brary”), and, it must be added, neither guarded nor impregnable. But it 
is refreshing to find a critic who doesn’t provide the careful hedge, and who 
has continued throughout the years to take his stand with clarity and with- 
out cant. Superficiality does exist in these essays, but at least one can rec- 
ognize it instantly (“The difference between Southern and Northern writers 
is the difference it would make if Sinclair Lewis instead of Robert Penn 
Warren had written All the King’s Men”); and when it does appear, it is 
usually accompanied by remarks of genuine insight. 

The comments on the changeless, or nondeveloping, character in fic- 
tion (in the essay “The Traditional Basis of Thomas Hardy’s Fiction”) is 
worth the attention of every serious writer, particularly in reference to Mr. 
Davidson’s charge that it “is a defect in modern fiction that the value of 
the changeless character is apparently not even suspected. But since the 
human desire for the changeless character is after all insatiable, we do have 
our changeless characters—in the comic strips, the movies, the detective 
story. Perhaps all is not well with a literary art that leaves the role of 
Achilles to be filled by Popeye.” And many young writers, Southern as well 
as Northern, may find this simple statement (made in reference to the North- 
ern writer) illuminating in terms of their own problems: “There are too 
many people looking over his shoulder as he writes.” 
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Nobody, certainly, is looking over Mr. Davidson’s shoulder. Tradition 
is there, it goes without saying, and conservatism; but they have served to 
keep other influences, the changing pressures and pronouncements of the 
day, at a minimum.—J.M. 


***W._S. Merwin. Green With Beasts. New York, 1957. 

Though Mr. Merwin’s book begins with several “chapters for a besti- 
ary,” his animals, understanding his general intention, manage to exist 
more after the order of Blake than of Bewick or Buffon. Their size, their 
coloring or inclinations are of secondary importance—the first question is 
what areas of association, historical, religious or philosophical, they can be 
made to call up. To look at one of Mr. Merwin’s beasts is dangerous; the 
look may lead you farther than you intended to go, so that two horses “have 
ridden at the beaks of vessels, by Troy neighed,/And along the valley of the 
Danube, and to Etruria”; so that a dog may destroy you, “Look again: it 
is through you/That he looks, and the danger of his eyes/Is that in them 
you are not there.” 

That the consideration of a white goat and a white ram should lead us 
toward questions of what mystery is, and what the nature of our place be- 
tween the beasts and the angels, accords with the direction of Mr. Merwin’s 
thought. Abstractions interest him; the abstract aspect of religious situa- 
tions interests him particularly, and it is with this aspect that the major 
poems of his book, “The Prodigal Son,” “The Annunciation,” “The Moun- 
tain,” attempt to deal. Thus the first of these poems is governed almost en- 
tirely by the images of distance and emptiness, to an extent sometimes dif- 
ficult to accept: “There is no distance/Between himself now and emptiness; 
he has followed/The departing image of a son beyond/Distance into empti- 
ness.” Or, more insistently, “Figments of fear and grieving . . . fix and 
focus/Their image there on the dying in distance/Of distance, on dying 
by distances.” “The Annunciation” may be said to be of a special case, in- 
sofar as the central event is truly indescribable, but Mr. Merwin’s efforts 
at describing it are still abstract because they want to be, not because they 
have to: “Though in itself it was like a word, and it was/Like no man and 
no word that ever was known,/Come where I was; and because I was noth- 
ing/It could be there.” 

To follow Mr. Merwin’s thought is never to get closer to an object; 
from the beginning he seems unwilling to disturb the object’s privacy. We 
do not see what is at the center; rather, we hear such rumors of it as are 
to be met with at the periphery. Granting that “The Mountain” is an ironic 
poem (at least in the cheracter of its persona, who seems to represent an 
extension of the attitude of Eliot’s image) it is disconcerting to get no closer 
to the golden calf than “And (further to confuse inquiry) several/ Pedi- 
ments besides, each with four sockets shaped/As though to receive the hoof 
of a giant statue/Of some two-toed ungulate.” The method of description 
may be appropriate here, but it is not used because it is appropriate; the 
method overrides the situations with which it is to deal. 

A good part of this distance from the object depends on Mr. Merwin’s 
habit of definition by negatives; as the human is between beast and angel, 
so all other objects are between things which they are not. The space the 
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object is to occupy is thus made clear; we can see where it ought to be, even 
if its features remain vague. This sort of definition is continuous; in “The 
Dog” we have “Under the sky no colour or rather/The natural beige, dust- 
colour, merely/A brighter glare than the ground beginning/Where the dust 
does not leave off.” In “The Station,” a poem whose deliberate lack of geo- 
graphical reference recalls Kafka, we may find “this less than shelter” or 
“And the ground before it/Was not scarred with the rawness of construc- 
tion/Nor even beaten down by feet, but simply barren . . . something be- 
tween sand and red shale.” 

Through most of the book, this reticence about the center is reinforced 
by the nature of the voice speaking—a voice which is a little tired, which 
finds some interest in idea, but not much excitement in language; which, 
having made a statement, must qualify it, or state the other opinions that 
have been suggested. Sometimes this voice is excellently suited to the sub- 
ject; its quietness and restraint are of great importance in making “Learning 
A Dead Language” a successful poem: “The unique intention/Of a language 
whose speech has died is order/Incomplete only where someone has for- 
gotten./You will find that order helps you to remember.” In other poems, 
the consistent qualifications (which lead to suspensions of idea sometimes of 
irritating length) and the dominance of feminine endings, begin to appear 
more of a mannerism than a viable technique. Few of the poems are given 
another voice than this, and when they are the experiment is not overly suc- 
cessful. The pedantic voice of “The Mountain” is acceptable if over-stated; 
with the voice of Mary in “The Annunciation” Mr. Merwin appears to have 
confused innocence and naivete. It is essentially unsatisfactory to make 
innocence depend on the use of “like” in every place where “as if” would 
be expected. 

It is primarily with the major poems, the set pieces of Mr. Merwin’s 
book, that this description has been concerned. In other poems, decided ex- 
periments with language can be found: “Leviathan” is an effort, and for 
most of its length a successful one, to revive an alliterative basis for poetry: 
many of the marine poems in the third section are exploiting the possibili- 
ties of image to a degree that the major poems do not attempt: “Tonight 
when the sea runs like a sore,/Swollen as hay and with the same sound.” It 
seems a pity that Mr. Merwin has suppressed his lyric capacity so firmly, 
for where it is allowed to appear, his work takes on greater interest, as in 
the passage from which the book’s title is taken: “The haze of summer/ 
Blows south over the garden terraces,/Vague through the shadows, remem- 
bering rain;/ But in the night green with beasts as April with grass/Orion 
would hunt high from southward, over the hill,/And the blood of beasts 
herald morning.” The same pleasure may be experienced with the brief 
“The Wakening.” And where these poems are firmly set in particular, con- 
temporary situations, one is able to accept the abstract extensions of 
thought more easily, as in “Thorn Leaves in March,” with the opening 
“Walking out in the late March midnight/With the old blind bitch on her 
bedtime errand/Of ease stumbling beside me.” Perhaps in reading poetry 
we feel some need that the poet be situated, made a complete human being 
to us, susceptible to other promptings than those of metaphysics, capable of 
other responses than those of qualification or doubt. Uncertainty, the care- 
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fully modulated voice, have had great currency in poetry in this century. 
But uncertainty, unwillingness to define can be carried so far that the 
reader is left with only an uncertain impression, the picture of a place where 
the living object ought to be and is not. One might ask how strong a sense 
of the real and the important is afforded by the ending of Mr. Merwin’s 
“Blue Cockerel:” “But does he scream/In joy fading that now no dark is/ 
Or what wakening does he herald with all terror?” as compared with the 
ending of a Yeats poem: “And there is none so fit to keep a watch and keep/ 
Unwearied eyes upon those horrible green birds.” —W.D. 


***William Faulkner. The Town. Random House, 1957. 

It would be foolish and dishonest for me to pretend that I can report 
on Faulkner’s latest novel, The Town, with any sort of real objectivity. | 
came to it with firmly preconceived notions about Faulkner’s writing and 
with an argument to pursue. I expected the book to reinforce those notions 
and to strengthen the argument. And, of course, it did. 

My chief notion is that while one can be moved or troubled or excited 
or delighted or even hypnotized by Faulkner’s novels one cannot really un- 
derstand them, that they may be brilliantly vivid, highly evocative, infinitely 
suggestive, but that they do not finally make sense, are not rationally co- 
herent entities, anymore than are many of his blatantly incoherent sentences 
and paragraphs. What is more, I do not believe that Faulkner intends them 
to be comprehensible. His works are designed not for the understanding 
but for the emotions. They are designed not for critical exegesis, but largely 
to prevent it, to prevent us from using the “minds reason[s],” which Ike 
McCaslin explains (in Go Down, Moses) we have to give ourselves “be- 
cause the heart don’t always have time to bother thinking up words that fit 
together.” As McCaslin claims was true for God, Faulkner “didn’t have 
His Book written to be read by what must elect and choose, but by the 
heart.” Faulkner does not respect the mind. That is why he is so infatuated 
with oxymorons, pseudo-logic, and non-sequiturs, and why he makes his 
intellectuals like Rosa Coldfield and Gavin Stevens so incoherent, and uses 
incoherence as his chief structural device. It is no accident that every one 
of Faulkner’s experiments with form and style—his rapidly shifting points 
of view. his use of more or less incoherent narrators, his disordered time 
sequences, his juxtapositions of largely independent incidents and stories, 
his unsyntactical marathon sentences, his whole method, as Conrad Aiken 
puts it, “of deliberately withheld meaning, of progressive and partial and 
delayed disclosure”—is a movement away from order and coherence. And 
it is no accident that every one of his novels involves one or more of these 
experiments and that in most of the novels we find all of them. 

My argument is with those critics who insist upon giving to Faulkner’s 
works the coherence and meanings which he has refused to give them. It is 
not that most of the interpretations are entirely wrong. The patterns the 
critics find in the works are usually in them to some degree. The trouble is 
that in every work there are many such patterns suggested, and that Faulk- 
ner does not worry about how they fit together. The evil in this sort of 
criticism is that it blurs the vital distinctions between sense and non-sense, 
meaningful complexity and sheer suggestiveness, profundity and confusion. 
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My quarrel with Faulkner is that he does not believe in these distinctions. 
That is why he is fond of describing events as being “at once futile and 
tragic,” “empty and profound,” and why the endings of every one of his 
novels not only fails to resolve but further complicates the question of what 
the novel was about and the meanings it has suggested. 


Conceived and announced as Volume II of a trilogy devoted to the 
Snopes family, The Town depicts the impact of the Snopeses on the town 
of Jefferson much as Volume I, The Hamlet, treated their effect on the rural 
community of Frenchman’s Bend. As in The Hamlet, the dispassionately 
ambitious Flem Snopes is at the center, and we watch with mixed amuse- 
ment, horror, admiration and bewilderment as he manipulates his way 
toward social and financial success, a success which seems less a conscious 
goal than an instinctive need. And we conclude, I think, that like his wife, 
Eula, he, too, is an amoral rather than immoral being. But he is amoral not 
only because he apparently has no consciousness of wrongdoing but because 
he seems, finally, to lack any human interior at all. I say “seems” because 
we have no way of knowing whether or not Flem does have human emo- 
tions, for Faulkner has been very careful to portray him only from the out- 
side. And we cannot deduce his interior from the exterior because Flem’s 
chief characteristic is his inscrutability and opaqueness. We can understand 
why Faulkner does this. If we were to look within Flem or to understand 
him, he might cease to serve as a comic character (As Eula says, “You’ve 
got to be careful or you'll have to pity him”) and he would be less effective 
as a symbol of Snopesdom, which is by definition non-human and non- 
humane. 

At the same time, this means that we are reading a trilogy in which 
the central character is an enigma. Faulkner obviously delights in this and 
much of the book is devoted to Ratliff’s and Gavin Stevens’ clearly inade- 
quate attempts to understand Flem’s motives. But the reader who desires to 
understand as well as to be amused or flabbergasted feels dissatisfied or 
even cheated, especially when the book develops serious and even tragic 
overtones and compels him to ponder the moral implications of Flem’s con- 
duct and the causes of the suicide of his wife, Eula. The suicide, too, is an 
enigma. The Faulkner “interpreters” will find many explanations for it. It 
will be argued that Stevens and/or the town made her into a guilt-knowing 
creature at last, or that natural and healthy sex and love cannot survive in 
the world that we and Flem Snopes have made, or as Gavin and Ratliff sug- 
gest at one point, that she was “bored” because there was no one big enough 
to fulfill her need to give and accept love. But for the reader who has tried 
to understand or feel Eula as a human being and not merely as a symbolic 
or thematic one, her suicide is incomprehensible. The Eulas of this world 
do not commit suicide. If one does, it is a very important matter, worth 
some thought. Is it possible that by living with Flem, she had, like Kurtz in 
Conrad’s Heart of Darkness finally seen “the horror”? Is it simply that she 
can neither run away with de Spain or stay in Jefferson? Or is it to save 
her daughter? We have no way of knowing; Faulkner will not explore 
the matter. It is possible that he may do so in the final volume of the trilogy, 
The Mansion. If he does, I predict he will offer a variety of conjectures, 
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but little clarification or illumination. 

The final problem for the reader, which is, I have suggested, the case 
in all Faulkner’s novels, is to know what meaning to attach to the events he 
has witnessed, or more precisely, to know which of the many meanings 
Faulkner has suggested or hinted at, he is to accept. At the end of the book 
all the main characters except Flem have suffered terrible misery and de- 
feat. Why? Is it that Eula and de Spain have committed mortal sin by vi- 
olating valid and real moral law or that they have violated merely the big- 
oted tyranny established by “incorrigible and unreconstructible Baptists 
and Methodists”? Charles Mallison suggests both on page 307. Are we to 
feel that Eula’s death is a necessary and justified retribution or the terrible 
waste of something brave and pure and clean? In a word, are we to take a 
pagan or a Christian view? Both are strongly urged. Is the outcome of 
events primarily a matter of doom and fate or are human will and choice 
important? Both are strongly suggested. 

In his introduction to the French edition of Sanctuary, one of the best 
and most thoroughly ignored pieces of Faulkner criticism, Andre Malraux 
wrote that Faulkner has no psychology and no philosophy. Or to be more 
precise, we may say that he has many and will not commit himself to any, 
which is, in effect, the same as having none. Many admirers of Faulkner 
will find such a statement infuriating. I think that Faulkner, himself, would 
accept it. For I think he sees even our best efforts to explain and under- 
stand our world as both pathetic and absurd. He may be right, but I cannot 
forgive him for not trying, and for doing everything he can to further con- 
fuse us. We are confused enough already. 

For those who do not share my view or who are not troubled by the 
kind of intellectual failing I have outlined, I fear that The Town may still 
be something of a disappointment. There are moments of brilliance in the 
work and there is a chapter of wild grotesquerie which will stand with the 
“Spotted Horses” episode of The Hamlet, but essentially the work seems 
that of a tired or too busy man, one who is writing out of habit rather than 
fresh inspiration and perception, relying heavily on the momentum of his 
stylistic mannerisms and his previous creations. There is more repetition 
than in his earlier books, more recapitulation of events he has presented 
elsewhere, less effort to distinguish between the voices of his various char- 
acters, less sheer rhetorical magnificence, fewer unforgettably vivid scenes. 

There is still, of course, much that is very good, considerable evidence 
that Faulkner is still one of the most talented voices of our time. (If this 
were not the case there would be little point in being angry with him for 
lacking the intellectuc! discipline which would place him in the very first 
rank.) There are a number of wonderfully comic episodes, one involving 
two old ladies, two Snopeses, a cow, seven mules, a rooster and eight white 
hens. The comic-pathetic portrait of Gavin Stevens that emerges from the 
book is a memorable achievement, and so, of course, is the continued con- 
ception and development of the Snopes family. And here again, as in all 
the Yoknapatawpha novels., Faulkner has brilliantly conveyed the sense 
that the events he depicts are part of a community history and that his 
characters are inescapably involved in that community, something which 
few contemporary writers are able to do persuasively.—W.]J.S. 
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information: 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


August 19 to 30, 1957 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Granville Hicks, Randall Jarrell, No- 
lari Miller, Hollis Summers, Peter Tay- 
lor. James McConkey, Director. 


Prose. (fiction and non-fiction) and poetry will con- 
stitute the only categories. The daily schedule will 
include individual conierences; problem discussions, 
at which individuals will meet with one staff member 
to discuss specific problems faced in current writ: 
ins; workshop discussions in both prose anc poetry, 
for the discussion of technical matters by staff mem- 
hers and the evaliation, of original material by the 
students; and a series of lectures by the stall mem- 
bers on writers and writin: 


With enrollment ‘definitely limited, admission will 
be on the basis of ‘manuscripts submitted in lvance 
or on the basis of a4 yecommendation by a codege or 
university English department member. Deadline 
for receiving applications is July 15 


Fifty dollars per week, which does not include room 
rent-and meals, paytble at the time of registration. 


Housing is: available in dormitories on the campus 
at $13 per week per person in a double room and 
$16 per week in a single room. Meals wil be avail- 
able in themew Antioch Union dining-room and 
cafeteria. 


7 


Those attending both weeks of thi Conference will 
register on the campus on Sunday, August 18. Those 
accepted for only the second week will register Sun- 
day, August 25. A nonrefundable deposit of $5.00 
for ome week and $10 for two weeks must be re 
ceived by July 15. 


Write to the Director of Adult Education 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohi: 
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